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F you are in need of a complete reference work 


THE A 4 C CATALOGU mes a I for your school library, send to the publishers 
[eal 


Seen WARES for a full descriptive circular of 





text-books adapted to all schools and grades, r r ; 2 1 

and representing the latest and best thought in all departments of study, 
combined with the highest type of mechanical execution. For the con- Chambers S Encyclopedia. 
venience of teachers desiring full information on special subjects, this 
catalogue is divided into sections, each complete in itself. These sections an entirely new edition of which is now being issued. 
ere Sian, aa8 samy of Ghee aap Reneiy Giatentes. The volumes contain all the latest and most valuable 
Following is a list of them : : : fi f 

cidiiiilinn. @ Gunatemectier Qesiien, @ hatbeneite. information, together with a large number of articles 
(4) Higher Mathematics, (5) Penmanship and Stenography, on American subjects. The work will consist of ten 
(6) Geography, (7) History, (8) Spelling, (@) English Lan- volumes, seven of which are now ready, the balance 


guage, (10) Drawing, (11) Music, (12) Book-keeping, (13) : . 
Ancient Language, (14) Modern Language, (15) Science, to be issued at intervals of a few months. 


(16) Botany, (17) Philosophy, Psychology and Ethics, (18) 
Civics and Economics, (19) Pedagogy, Schoo! Registers, 





Records, and Teachers’ Aids, (20) Elocution, (21) Charts Price in Cloth Binding-- - $3.00. 
and Maps. os ** Sheep as - - 4.00. 
Any of these sections will be mailed free to teachers and school offi- «< «<6 


HalfMorocco Binding, 84,50 


cers on application. Correspondence is cordially invited and will receive 
prompt attention. 


AMERICAN Book company, ||. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


806 and 808 Broad way, NEW°YORK. 137 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI. 
258 and 260 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Publish ers, 


715-717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
NORM AL MUSIC COURSE. Young Folk’s Library. MacCoun’s Historical Publications. Welsh’s Grammars. Stowell’s Physiology. 






















COURSE IN READING Choice new Text-books and helps for nearly every branch of schovl aud college work. Illustrated catalogue mailed free to any address. 
. 


REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. ae ima. 


TEE OuvuEeESTION OF MERIT. 


Montgomery’s United States History was recommended by the joint Pn a ~ \paueation, te soempetttion M O N TGO M E R bf S 


with five or six others, four of which were offered in even exchange. This is high praise. It would doubtless LEADING FACTS OF 
have been adopted for the schools of West Virginia had it not been for obstacles which did not affect the real merit ~ “a 
of the book. We regard it as the fairest and most interesting History submitted to us, and can cordially recom- a mericah Hi Ist orys 
mend it to the teachers of the State. HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY 

{[StienzeD] RANKIN WILEY, Jr., 








; . . serena ln te The State of Indiana, Chicago 
Chairman of Com. on Education, West Virginia Legislative Senate. Philadelphia, SenetGencs. R. 8. 
D. W. SHAW, Burlingtoa, Vt., Nashua, N. H, 
Chairman Committee on Education, House of Delegates. yao, Mass., etc., etc. 


SEND FOR FULI DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


Other superior books for common schools: Wentworth’s Arithmetics, Elementary Lessons in English, Tarbell’s Lessons in Language, 
Stickney’s Readers, Classics for Children, The National Music Course, etc. 


_CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 
aE a ae ee ee ee ee a 


 DIXON’S GukPurre: PENCILS | 


Have tougher, smoother leads that break less and mark easier than any other Pencils made. 














* —THE PRODUCT OF— * 
American Industry, American Capital, American Labor, 
+ American Materials, American Brains, American Machine * 
FULLY THE EQUAL IF NOT SUPERIOR TO THE FOREICN. 
‘+ If your stationer does not keep them, mention the SCAOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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QUEEN & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
«x Chemical Apparatus, 


eR 


~ Place Your 
4s Sho Orders 
eS ge Now. 





a ie a 
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¥ Send for Con- 
pdensed Cata- 


ogue 219. 
ANDREWS M’F’C Coa., 


Manufacturers of the only 


DOVETAILEDSCHOOL FURNITURE 








IN THE WORLD. 










ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
clan Maps 
Charts, of ali 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
jess Erasers 
“ad Crayons. 


Just Issued.—New and Large Senes AN- 
PREWS RELIEF MAPS, 


Andrews M’f’g Company, 
74 & 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Andrews & Co., 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Manitowac M'fg. Co., 


Manitowac, Wis., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


' The Cele- 
— brated 
“OXFORD” 


write for cataiopueana SUMOOL DESK. 


prices before placing your 
order. Also large Dealers in al) 


kinds of School Supplies.~.All Desk warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 


@ALIGRAPH. 


GREATEST SPEED! 
Nest for Manifolding. 100,000 Daily Users. 
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THE MOST DURABLE. 


@imgle Case, No.1, - - - = $70.00 
Double Case, “* 2, - - = = = §5,.00 
New Special, “ 32 - - - - 100.00 


For account of speed contests and circulars, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices: 237 Broadway, New-York. - 
14 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


3@ ORGANS, 27 Stops, 820. 
Write for Catalegue. Address 
Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
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GOLD PARIS 
MEDAL, STEEL NS. EXPOSITION, 
1878. THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404,604 ,351,170, 1889. 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 


SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mrovcnour me WORLD. 







MLLOTTS 


a wTney 








It ma 
Music, e' 


EDISON 


152-154 





Recommende 
sample of work. 


MIMBEOoGRHRAPE 


Patented by Tuos. A. Epison. 


A simple, practical and economical manifold device for 
ore use. 


Y ‘copies of one original Writing, Drawing, 

“ 4888 canis of one original Typewriter Letter 
y over 60,000 users. Send for circular ané 

A. B. DICK COMPANY, gnu WE 

Lake St., CHICAGO. 82 Liberty St., 

117 So. Fifth St., PHILADELPHIA. 





SIDNEY SCHOO. FURNITURE CO., 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
SIDNEY, 


OHIO. 


MANUFACUURERS OF THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch’l Desk 


The Best in the Worla 


Adopted by more 
schools and acade- 
mies than any other 
desk made. Over 
2 000,000 in daily use. 
Every Desk war- 
ranted for ten years. 


Prices, terms and complete descriptive catalogue of 
all kinds of School Furniture and Supplies, furnished 
on application. Agents Wanted. 








Bank, Church, 
School, Lodge, and 
Office Furnishings. 
AMERICAN 
Desk & Seating Co. 


270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Write for Catalogues. 








the coming va- 

cation you 
can secure a pleasant and 
profitable out door employ- 
ment which will afford you 
an opportunity to travel in 
your own locality by address- 
ing the Favorite Desk & Seat- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The leading manufacturers 
of school furniture and sup- 
plies. 


HORTHAND ENTRAL 
UMMER OLLEGE 
CHOOL HICAGO 
END FOR IRCULARS 
[2 SADERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers, 
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Science Apparatus for Schools and Colleges. 





SCHOOL DYNAMO, 2d p’w’r, wheel 2154 in. diam. 

At a price within the reach ofevery highschool. The 
most important piece ever offered for the Class Room 
and Laboratory.—Send for circular. 


This Company are makers of modern Physical Instru 
ments and Chemical Apparatus. Importers of Glass 
and Porcelain Ware, Optical Goods, etc., directly from 
the best factories in Europe.—Name your wants and 
get our Catalogues and special net prices. 


Natioral Sch’l Furnishing Co., 


141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 





The Simplex Printer. 


(Licensed by the Hektograph Mfg. Co., under Patent 
No. 228,362.) 


The only Apparatus for the use of the Dry 
Copying Process that can be legally sold 
or used except the Hektograph. 


REQUIRES NO WASHING. 
The great objection to the Hektograph done 
away with, 





Tt 8s the simplest and cheapest process ever invented 
for uuplicating writings or drawings. Its work is an 
exact lacsimile of ordinary writing. Drawings can be 
reproduced ip several colors at one printing. One 
hundred copies of the original can be produced in 
twenty minutes. 


The Most Reliable, Cleanest, and Cheapest 
Duplicating Process in existence. 
The many objections of other Duplicating 
Apparatus obviated in this. 
The original is written on any ordinary with paper 


any pen, and from this 100 copies can be made, or 
with an original written on the typewriter, 50 
coptes can be produced quickly and without trouble. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Send for circulars and 
samples of work. 


LAWTON & CoO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


96 Church Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JANUARY 1, 1891. 
Assets, $11,252,639.54. Liabilities, $10,382,057.77. Surplus, $870,581.77. 
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which would appear if a Policy issued at y 
I was born on the 
My name is 








My address is 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below 
and send it to the above address, we will take 
“estimate” but a statement showing the exact values in cash ard paid-up insurance 


leasure in showing you, not an 


our age. 


in the year 











ESTERBROOKS PENS 


l 
LEADS SCHOOL NUMBERS | 


*333-444. 
FOR SALE BY ALI. STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John Street; New York. 


VACATION SONGS 


FOR SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 


New edition with many new songs. Paper, 
50c. ; cloth gilt , $1.00. _ 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 
Handsome title in colors. 120 pages. Heavy 
paper, $1.00. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 
An unrivaled collection of “ before de war” 
songs, as sung at Hampton and Fisk Univer. 
sities. Paper, We. 


MINSTREL SONGS. 
Old-time plantstion melodies in new dress, 
Over 100 wonderfully pathetic songs. Heavy 
paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.0." 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR, 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with 
brilliant, effective accompaniments. 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 
Send postul card for full Catalogue of War 


University, Students’, rnabee, and Father’ 
Kemp, and Merry Making Song Books. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


Lhaustion 
Horsford s hid Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the sys- 
tem are consumed with every 
effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. 
The Acid Phosphate supplies 
the phosphates, thereby re- 
lieving exhaustion, and in- 
creasing the capacity for 
labor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krout, Van Wert, O., says: 

** Decidedly beneficial in nervous ex- 
haustion.” 

Dr. 8S. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion.” 


Descriptive eRe ee 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word 
“Horsford’s” is printed on the label. 











All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk, 





Prickly Heat, 


Chafing, Dandruff, 
Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’ 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


** It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


‘* The Best for Baby’s Bath.”’ 
Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or 
PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y- 
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The School Journal. 


THE CLEAREST PoSSIBLE STATEMENT OF TRUTH IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY. THE Most SUCCESSFUL IDEAS PERTAINING TO 
THE Most PHILOSOPHICAL METHODS OF TEACHING. 


EDUCATION. 





“ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG 
fEROME ALLEN,’ } Editors. 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 

The Teachers’ Institute (Monthly.) $1.25 a year. 
Treasure-Trove. (Monthly.) Illustrated. $1.00 a year, 
The Teachers’ Profession. (Monthly.) 50 Cts. a year. 
Our Times, (Monthly.) 30 Cents a year. 





CLUB RATES FOR ONE YVEARTO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$ 1.80 
The School Journal and Teachers’ Profession, 2.90 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO, 26 Clinton Place, (Si?) N.Y 
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THs: is the season for summer school associations. 

These meetings reflect the thought-current in 
the localities where they are held, and we desire to 
know what it is. We shall be under obligations if 
every principal of the summer schools, and every 
‘secretary of the associations will send us a re- 
port of such meetings. It may nut be possible to 
find space for the full report in THe JOURNAL 
columns, but we want to know what you are think- 
ing and what you are saying on educational mat- 
ters while you are together. 


6Oe———<—— 


T# E cordial invitation to commencement festivi- 

ties that, at this season of the year, fly 
towards the editor’s desk, as doves to their houses, 
cause regret that, instead of tracing words on in- 
nocently clean pages of white paper, they might 
be sitting on a stage listening to the instructive 
composition or the enlivening oration. What a 
waving of fans! What a crowd of admiring 
friends to greet each youthful aspirant! What 











eltorts to do well! What abounding sympathy! 
Though the editors cannot be in these charming 
gatherings, they know that they mean more than 
they did ten years ago. Schools do not cram as 
much as they did once; they never will do it 
again, to that extent. 

Thanks, thanks for the invitations, good friends. 
In spirit we are among you; we rejoice in all your 
successes. The teacher when looking at the group 
of youth that has been under his sway during the 
past year has a right to feel that he is one of earth's 
benefactors. 


2000+ 
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T will need hard work to reach a gain in actua} 
scholarship from an attendance on summer 
schools. To go for an improvement in methods 
und for the tonic of social intercourse is one thing; 
to go for study in certain branches ‘‘ to make the 
next grade is quite anotber.”’ Such work has been 
accomplished, but it will need a concentration of 
thought and tenacity of purpose that will not be 
easy with mercury in the nineties. Let no teacher 
make the sacrifice to attend, in the expectation that 
a term’s work of school can be done in three or four 
weeks. To leave one’s surroundings and go to new 
scenes, meet new people, and learn new phases of 
educational life is worth all the effort made. But 
it is best to guard against the disappointment of ex- 
pecting the lecturing methods usually employed to 
take the place of individual study with a regular 
teacher, responsible for the attainments of his class. 
To go tosummer schools knowing what to expect, 
and what not, will be pretty certain to insure ‘‘a 
good time;” but to look for immediate benefit in 
scholarship er social intercourse will be to cultivate 
a disappointment. 


+eeoe 


FORMIDABLE spots now appear on the sun, 

Through the broken surface are hurled clouds 
of melted metal, and enormous masses are piled 
miles high. Daily and hourly marvelous changes 
may take place, and greater outbursts may shatter 
the brilliant shel! of the sun over millions of square 
miles. Thus saith the man of science. 

Is it any wonder that humanity on the earth-star 
begins the dissolving process weeks earlier than the 
regulation period for dewiness ; that palm leaves 
and ulsters alternate within a day’s cycle? Not 


| only the physical, but the intellectual world must 


get the reflex influence of the celestial agitation. 

The earth’s rotation, bringing the disturbed region 
into different relations with the earth, must bring 
to each part of this little ball, in turn, all sorts of 
electrical changes. People of Vesuvian temper- 
ments will suffer most—or their friends will. 
Business, politics, creeds—all will respond to the 
magnetic influence. Speculation may be more 
feverish, politics whirl about and creeds break up, 
and only the upheavals at the celestial center be 
responsible. 

What a glorious time men of science ought to 
have during the “spot” season! Sending their 
families to the ‘sad sea waves,” how they can pic- 
nic in the nearest observatory, without dress coats, 
as they gaze sunward! 

The educational world will respond. All the 
summer gatherings for teachers—will they not 
thrill magnetically as they focus Sols topsy- 
turvy upheaval? Brilliant corruscations must flare 
up here and there as they come in range of sun- 
shots, and genius will send off a fusillade of brain- 
rockets that shall set the world wondering. Almost 
anything might be advocated under celestial pres- 
sure without hearing ‘inconsistency ” in the air. 
Summer schools wil! have a revival season as they 
catch the electrical current. No more dullness in 
the educational sphere in 1891! 





SCHOOL BOARD LEGISLATION. 





There are neither rules, axioms, nor precedents 
by which the action of school boards can be prede 
termined. An educational signal service would 
find their only safety in the standing prophecy, 
“It is the unexpected that will happen.” While 
ordinary observers see in the action of most school 
boards only a mixture of serio-comic legislation, by 
men under political manipulation, the victims of 
such ill-advised action hear the minor strain of 
misery caused by hasty resolutions and unprinci- 
pled decisions. Scarcely a day passes that reports, 
from press and people, do not repeat over and over 
again this same story. 

The Chicago Tribune is most emphatic in denun- 
ciation of the late action of the outgoing school 
board in that city. With the understanding that 
the annual election of officers and teachers should 
not occur till the annual change in the board had 
taken place, they yet assumed the authority, and 
completed the spring elections. The instantaneous 
dismissal by a member of the board of a high school 
principal for refusing to sign a diploma where the 
regular course had not been completed, was passed 
over in silence. The public indignation over the 
case was ignored and his successor calmly appointed. 

It has passed into a proverb that teachers sub- 
mit to anytbing; but what about the general pub- 
lic? It looks as ifthere were a tacit understanding 
that when a man is elected to the school board as a 
part of a political ‘‘ slate” he shall be entirely *‘ let 
alone ” thereafter. 

It is proudly declared that ‘‘there never was 
a time when so much was being done for the 
training of teachers as now.” This is true; but 
what encouragement can be held out for prepara- 
tion for the work? After time and effort are given, 
and sacrifices made, to the extent of often leaving 
normal school in debt, the teacher can be thrown 
aside in the very bour of success by any member of 
a school board who has influence or persistency 
enough to carry his purpose and secure his own 
personal ends. 


BENEFIT OF ORGANIZATION. 

Whatever of strength exists in the combination 
of forces should be utilized to advance educational 
work. There is an inherent respect in human 
nature for the courage and convictions that unite 
together a body of men for mutual protection and 
advancement. There is less of this sentiment and 
action among educational people than in any other 
profession. Whether the accusation be true, that 
there is less of the fraternal feeling amoug teachers 
—that the bond of fellowship is weaker, the facts 
remain that there exists this great want of organ- 
ization, and oneness of thought and effort. 

Great questions are now before the educational 
public, involving vital issues. The leaders acknowl- 
edge this, and groups here and there are carne+tly 
discussing the best ways and meuns for their 
advancement. But the necessity of organization, 
and working together for gain in strength and 
power to push forward the work more effectually, 
is not yet realized. It is so much easier to float 
with the current on the sea of complacency in 
our own little boat and enjoy the reflection of our 
own image! The principal or superintendent who 
has been re-elected with a comfortable little in- 
crease of salary feels personally too comfortable to 
see why he should sacrifice time, effort, and money 
to go to state or national association. ‘‘I am only 
one; I shall not count for much ” is the plea year 
after year. It is the thousand workers with the 
thousand spades that dig their way through obsta- 
cles. If the thousand are at home, no combination 
is possible. 
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WHAT TEACHERS SAY. 


A lady teacher, not wanting in enthusiasm for 
her profession, was asked if she was going to 
the state association. She replied, ‘‘No, I went 
once.” This reply has given us a world of trouble; 
it is like those conundrums whose answer has to be 
told to one,—“‘ has been;” “not going again ;” ‘‘ only 
been once;” ‘‘ that will answer for the rest of my 
natural life.” Another (and this was a lady, too) 
to the same question replied, ‘‘ Why should I?” In 
order to forestall any deep seated complaint that 
might be rankling and require volumes of words, 
we simply replied, ‘‘ Of course.” We were both in 
the dark; but an escape had been made. Yet this 
reply set us thinking again. Has the state associa- 
tion no reverential hold on the teacher? Is it nota 
Mecca to which all true believers should tend dur- 
ing the dog days without complaint? 

Another to whom the question was put replied, 
‘‘ There is nothing in it for me.” This man was a 
teacher of a large private schcol. It wasconcluded 
that bis somewhat mystical reply meant that no 
help, in the way of securing pupils for his school, 
could be obtained by partaking of the limited viands 
so often served out to the poor teacher who attends 
a state association, and mingling with a crowd 
most of whom are strangers. 

Another, replied, *‘I am tired of everything that 
relates to schc ol; if it was in September or October 
I would like to go.” There is a suggestion in this, 
Are not most of those who meet utterly fagged out 
and craving for rest? Is it really a good plan to 
have the meeting in the heat of summer? It is an 
old question; after long deliberation it is believed 
to be the best season, despite the heat. 

Speaking of attending the association, we are 
reminded of two St. Paul teachers who imparted 
the cheerful intelligence that they did not attend 
the National Asseciation that was held in their city 
last summer! It is possible there were others! 
Perhaps these migbt reply, if asked, for a reasun 
for their non-attendance, *‘ Why should 1?” Hence 
let us not question them. 

This is a subject that will not bear probing too 
deep. Let us not condemn those who find no pleas- 
ure in atvending a teachers’ association. It is not 
positively wicked to stay away; it is not the high- 

, est virtue to go. There will be a great many 
occupying tke front seats in heaven who have not 
attended a teachers’ association. (This is a year 
when heresy is allowed to be uttered, otherwise 
this sentence migbt not have been written.) 

But there are returns to those whoannually gather 
at this association. There is the hearty hand- 
grasp of old and tried friends, and this, as it comes 
first, must be put first. How cordially we return the 
pressure of the hand we receive as we emerge from 
the car or climb the hot«] steps! These friendships 
are what makes life worth living. Even teachers 
are susceptible of them, 

Then there is such a thing as a growth of educa- 
tional thought in a state. How shall that be got 
at? This is an important question. It is by no 
means certain that this growth is exbibited at the 
ordinary association. Lectures and addresses from 
outsiders may instruct, but discussions, the expres 
sion of opinion from those who represent the living, 
moving rank and file, mark,not the inert, the change- 
less, the dead, rank and file. During the year, out 
of 5,000 teachers, there ought to be 100 who have 
been thinking to some purpose; these should be 
heard from. The great object of ap association is 
lost if these men and women are not given an op- 
portunity to speak. 

During the year some one has made a dis- 
covery; he should be encouraged to unfold it. He 
says: ‘*I have been on an eminence, I see ahead; 
follow me.” They swerve off for a time in the new 
track. Then another cries out: ‘Come this way; 
here is a good path.” They swerve to the Jeft in the 
new track. And so the movement is carried on, 
sometimes to the left, sometimes to the right, but 
always advancing. 

The great problem in state and national associa- 

ons is to recognize and to employ leadership. 


Tue free education bill, lately introduced in the 
English house of commons, contains the proposal to 
give a grant of 10s. per head to eachscholar in average 
attendance between five and fourteen years of age, and 
to these children school would either become wholly free, 
or would continue to charge a fee reduced by the amount 
of the grant, according as the fee at present charge does 
or does not exceed 10s. When a school had become 
free it would remain free or when a fee was charged 
the fee would remain unaltered unless a charge was re- 
quired for the educational benefit of the locality. Itis 
argued that under this arrangement two thirds of the 
elementary schools in England and Wales would become 
free. There would be no standard limitations, but the 
grant would be restricted to schools where the compul- 
sary power comes in, and as to the younger children, 
in no case shall the fee charged exceed 2d. I;is claimed 
for the scheme that it would result in all classes of 
schools being retained in the same position in which 
they now are, while the expenditure would be rather 
under than over the sum estimated. 





THE measurable products of school work may be 
tested by examinations and entered in grade books, but 
the highest results of the teacher’s labors cannot be so 
estimated, True, we may see that one child has made 
remarkable progress in language, another in skill of 
hand, otbers in habits of truthfulness, neatness, order, 
and punctuality, and make these results needful for pro- 
motion. The highest success, the developed power, the 
fixed habit, that is of positive value to the child, is and 
must remain a partially unknown quantity. And yet 
knowledge is indispensable. It is what the developed 
power is to work upon. But this is not all; besides 
power and knowledge there must be aspiration. To 
measure human beings we need several measuring rods. 





One of the evil results of mixing politics and schools 
is shown in the existing condition of the state superin- 
tendency in Pennsylvania. Before retiring from office, 
Governor Beaver (Republican) appointed Dr. D. J. 
Waller state superintendent. The senate, also Republi- 
can, confirmed the appointment, but the incoming Gov- 
ernor Pattison (Demucrat) refused to commission Dr. 
Waller, though it is contended that the friends of Gov- 
ernor Pattison had promised that this should be done. 
He has now appointed Dr. Z. X. Snyder to the office, 
but the senate refused to confirm the appointment. Dr. 
Snyder has the governor’s commission, but lacks the 
comfirmation of the senate. Dr. Waller ‘‘holds the 
fort,’ that is, he and his deputies continue in the office, 
but without commission. The case has been appealed to 
the courts, and it may take a long time till a final decis- 
ion is reached. Meanwhile the cause is suffering. The 
school districts are entitled to their warrants for the state 
appropriation, but no one has authority to sign them. 

Wuart do they say of the teacher. Over the grave of 
a successful tescher, this epitaph may be read, ‘“‘ He 
loved little children.” A poor woman said of the teach- 
ersof a free kindergarten: ‘‘ The young ladies are nct like 
teachers ; they are Jike mothers.” Her idea of a teacher 
was evidently that of a severe and formal person. A 
gentleman traveling saw in a village a concourse of people 
following a hearse, and on inquiring’ was told, ‘‘ It is the 
funeral of the principal; he was a good man; all loved 
him ; every dog in the town liked him.” A teacher left 
a town in Pennsylvania and went west, crowded out 
‘“* by politics.” In a few years there was a change, and a 
unanimous demand arose that the old teacher be sent 
for. He declined the position, doing better pecuniarily. 
Then it was determined he should have a reception and 
the occasion was a notable one. What a community 
think of their teacher measures the community and the 
teacher. 





THE Swedish schools are celebrated for their calisthenics. 
It is proposed to add to their curriculum the study of the 
effects of alcohol upon physical organs. They have good 
bodies there to begin with and perhaps will be more 
successful in their teachings concerning alcohol than the 
American teachers, because the pupils may desire those 
sound bodies of theirs should not be invaded by the 
evil effects of drugs, narcotics, and alcohol. By and by 
it will be well that there be a consensus of opinions on 
this matter. It is by no means certain that we are 
reaching the end we are after. 

THE Kenwood Physical Observatory, a new astronom.- 
ical station in Chicago, has been recently dedicated. 
This observatory is a private investment, the gift of W. 





E. Hale to his son, and represents an outlay of $20,000. 


MUSIC AS AN AID TO DISCIPLINE. 
By E. D. K. 

Medical authorities give facts concerning the power 
of music as a therapeutic agent that teachers would find 
of interest and benefit to themselves, if they once saw 
its application to their own work. Music is declared by 
nerve specialists in medicine to be one of the effective 
aids in curing diseased nerves. By means of pleasing 
melody the whole nerve system is invigorated. Insane 
people are influenced by music to such a degree that the 
most dangerous are quiet in church service. 

Who has more to do with tired nerves than the teacher 
—not only with herown overstrained nerves, but with the 
nerves of the children who are restless, inattentive, and 
“out of sorts”? Half a hundred are shut up in one 
room, with irritated. nerves, starved of fresh air and oxy- 
gen, and it is a wonder that more disorder, instead of 
less, is not the result. If but three or four words were 
allowed to be prescribed for the undisciplined schools 
where everything is “‘ on edge,” these would be among 
the best—fresh air, exercise, music. ‘The first is one of 
the most unobtainable luxuries in the United States as 
school buildings are constructed. The second, unless 
conducted on principles and sense, only increases 
the nerve tension in straining after ‘“‘ show” effects. The 
third is usually considered merely ornamental, and is 
found only where public sentiment has reached a certain 
point. If teachers knew the power of music as a method 
of discipline, it would be considered a necessity to hire 
an instrument, if one is not furnished, and find some 
means to learn to play, if only a few familiar airs. This 
is not yet been dignified into a “‘ per cent.” requirement 
of teachers, but it is to be hoped that scme day it will 
rank where it belongs in a teacher’s outfit. The kinder- 
gartners make it a requirement in their training of pupils 
and it means more than the words say when they ex- 
act it; for nerves, spirits, ambitions, hearts, and morals 
can be wonderfully influenced by the power of music in 
the school room when happily managed. 

At a recent commencement exercise in a crowded 
opera house in a large city, the audience sat listless and 
breathless. The night was one of intense heat and 
thousands of people who had listened to the first orations 
with deep interest had drooped as perceptibly as the 
flowers they wore. Eloquence fell powerless, and every 
breath was an effort. The faint applause of the last 
speaker had scarcely died away, when the fine orchestra 
woke the audience with an outburst of ‘“‘ Dixie.” The 
magical effect can only be imagined. Fans fluttered, 
smiles beamed, feet tapped the time unconsciously, and 
even the piled up flower baskets looked fresher. The 
whole aspect of the house had changed, still nothing had 
changed but spirits—nerves : yet the next graduate re- 
ceived a tribute of interest and applause not due for 
superiority. There is never a school-room of children 
that can not be ‘‘ made over” when interest droops by 
the skilful introduction of music. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 





By Dr. J. W. Dickinson, Sec. State Board of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass, 
(CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK.) 

A knowledge relating to individual things is the con- 
dition of knowledge of general truth relating to classes. 

The activity and development of the observing pow- 
ers, are the conditions for activity and development of 
the powers which generalize and reason. Elementary 
ynstruction, then, should be given with reference to the 
scientific that is conditioned upon it, and the powers of 
observation should be cultivated so as to furnish occa. 
sions for the exercise of the reason. From this it ap- 
pears that the elementary teacher cannot become master 
of elementary knowledge unless he knows its relation to 
the sciences, nor can he direct intelligently the develop- 
ment of the observing powers unless he knows what sort 
of activity will establish the right conditions for the 
activity of the reflective faculties. 

A fundamental principle in the science of teaching is 
found, therefore, in the laws of the mind which have 
established the relation that different grades of know!- 
edge, of mental activity, and of mental growth bear to 
one another. This relation requires the teacher of any 
one grade in our system of public schools to make him- 
self skilful in teaching in any other grade, whether it 
may be above or below his own. 

As the philosophy and method of teaching are the 
same for all grades of school exercises, and as the differ- 
ent grades are so related to one another, that the teacher 
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of one grade must teach with some reference to all | is done. This exercise opens to bis view new worlds of 
others, every professional school for the training of ‘science and literature and enables our worker to think 


teachers to teach in a complete system of schools should “ 


be complete in itself. If our normal schools should 
provide this complete training for all teachers who enter 
the normal classes, there would be established in our 
systems of public instruction that unity in school work 
which has never yet been known in this courtry. 

Our primary and secondary teachers would then en- 
tertain a mutual respect and sympathy for each other, 
and their pupils would pass from the lower to the 
higher grades of instruction without experiencing the 
waste which is always produced by a defective prepara- 
tion for advanced study, or by being compelled to do over 
again what has been well done before. 

The last topic of study, in what may be called the pro- 
fessional course in the normal school, is the history of 
education. I should arrange this topic last in order, be- 
cause the pupil teacher is not prepared to comprehend in 
a practical way, either the nature or the value of the differ- 
ent educational systems of the past, until he has become 
familiar with the abstract principles from which a true 
system may be derived, and also with the ends which 
our modern public schools should be adapted to secure. 
Not until th-se subjects of professional instruction have 
been successfully studied, can the significance of the 
different methods of training invented by educations! 
reformers be appreciated. The modern student of peda- 
gogical science must have a standard by which he can 
measure the nature and value of institutions of educa- 
tion before he is prepared to make an intelligent study 
of their history. The standard must be found in a 
knowledge of man, and of the conditions necessary to a 
good private and social life. 

The teaching conducted in a normal school should 
consist in directing the learner in his study and practice, 
rather than in attempting to pour into his mind infor- 
mation and skill through a verbal communication. 

The method of teaching by lectures may cultivate the 
the passive powers, and finally lead to imitation, but it 
will generally fail of creating the ability to think inde- 
pendently, or to act from original suggestion. It is of 
little consequence that the normal scholar turns his at- 
tention to the history of ancient or modern institutions 
and systems of education, or to the lives of educational 
reformers, unless he had established in his own mind 
some means of measuring true value of ancient and 
modern methods, I have known teachers, trained by 
the absorbing process, to violate unconsciously every 
principle of good teaching when they came before 
their classes, and finally, growing skeptical, to deny the 
existence of any fixed principles by which the teacher 
should invariably be governed. 

There is no kind of knowledge that seems to enter the 
mind with greater reluctance than the knowledge of 
those mental laws which control the mind in learning, 
nor is there any skill that requires a more persistent 
exercise of active power for its acquisition, than that 
which good teaching implies. 

As the public school is a state institution, the public 
statutes that contro] its administration must be known 
that they may be obeyed. Topics on the school laws of 
the state may follow those, that they may be called the 
professional course of normal instruction. 

Influenced by these ideas concerning the organization 
and administration of our normal schools we shall in- 
troduce into them in the future more than it bas been 
possible in the past, thorough courses of study for pro- 
fessional knowledge and of practice for professional 
skill. 





READING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By Heten K. YERKES, Philadelphia. 


Reading and elocution, though often confused as syn- 
onymous terms, are ir reality distinct arts. The latter, 
though a complete science, is less important than the 
art of reading, which is instrumental in its character. 
The former is, in fact, positively necessary to any pupil, 
whichever line of life he may choose after leaving 
school. 

As teachers, we have nothing to do with the oratorical 
display of the elocutionist ; but it is our duty to make of 
our pupils, good, sensible, plain readers. 

First, we must remember that it is our work to kindle 
a love of silent, as well asoral,reading. The busy work- 
man of to-day must be a broad minded, intelligent man, 
in order to compete successfully with his fellow worker. 
He can obtain his knowledge principally through the 
quiet perusal of the daily press after the hard day’s work 





upon any question presented for his consideration. To 
accomplish this end let us encourage the children to 
bring to the class any bits of information gleaned outside 
of the school-room through the medium of the numerous 
periodicals. They quickly learn that the most prosaic 
recitation may be enlivened by a pupil’s rising and say- 
ing, ‘‘ Miss Jones, I read last week in the Youth's Com- 
panion,” and stating some appropriate fact. Here,then. 
is the incentive for quiet reading ; if the habit of look- 
ing for such information is acquired we have a good 
foundation upon which a superstructure of good oral 
reading may be rapidly built. 

In order to conduct an oral lesson in the school-room, 
we shouid give the pupils sufficient time to read the en- 
tire selection. Their interest aroused, they strive to get 
a thorough understanding of the selection. All the class 
have found difficulties which they bring to the class to 
be answered by the other pupils in their “ talk” upon 
the lesson. This is carried on, under the supervision of 
the teacher, and its success or failure depends entirely 
upon her. Draw on the children’s imagination and 
actual experience, if they have been brought in contact 
with the subject under discussion. Ascertain their vie ws 
from different standpoints. If possible have them paint, 
in harmonized colors, a word picture that all in the 
room may see and admire. Now let them turn to the 
words of the author in order to get his thoughts upon 
the same subject. 

Just here a difficulty may appear and tower up into 
formidable proportions before an inexperienced teacher. 
Most children have,from the age of ten tosixteen, a very 
limited vocabulary, and many of the author’s words are 
therefore practically new. This trouble need not appear, 
however, if the teacher will, at some time previous to the 
assigning of the lesson, select such words and allow the 
class to use them in a language lesson, or pronouncing 
bee or some similar exercise. If the pupils are old 
enough, it is well to call their attention to the origin of 
many words, that they may learn to recognize others 
from the same root. 

All these preliminaries having been dispensed with, it 
is well to call upon some naturally poor reader to give 
the author’s words to a specified point, or upon a portion 
of the subject under discussion. If the reading prove 
unsuccessful, call quickly upon one or two good readers 
to give the same thoughts ; thus the interest of the class 
is not allowed to flag. 

Occasionally ask the class to state which was the best 
reading, or which sounded most nearly as though the 
boy were talking. 

Scholars learn rapidly to criticise in this way with 
discretion, stating clearly just which sentence was un- 
meaning because badly read. Much more good is done 
by one such criticism, than by many quibbling fault- 
findings, such as, ‘“‘ John held his ‘ voice up on broke.’ 
He said ‘knoo’ for ‘ knew.’” This engenders a love of 
carping over details, and the main point is lost. Do all 
that you can to make the children understand that they 
are simply “telling” what the author has said. Let 
this be the aim and end of ali class criticism. 

One short poem, so treated, will furnish material for 
several lessons. But, lest some teacher be discouraged. 
Jet me add that classes which at first can study only two 
or three stanzas, before the end of a year, will be able to 
wnderstandingly read ten and twélve stanzas of our or- 
dinary poems, 

This does not presume to be an exhaustive account of 
all the work to be done in this line. Having once in. 
stilled these elementary ideas, all depends upon practice. 
Vary the exercises as much as possible, but have the 
class read, constantly. The subjects read may range 
from a spirited newspaper discussion of the Italian ques- 
tion, to a prosaic dictionary definition of a technical 
term, but insist that each shall be well read. 

In summing up, I would say there are four s‘eps es- 
sential to the achievement of our purpose ; the desire to 
read well, an ability to recognize words at sight, a thor- 
ough under:tanding of the author’s meaning, and the 
ability to give that meaning to the listeners. 


* 
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BASEDOW AGAIN. 





By L. R. Kiemm, Ph.D., Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Acknowledging the receipt of a marked copy of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL of May 16, ’91, I desire to reply briefly 
to the question at issue, namely, the priority of Basedow 
and Rousseau. It would seem as though Mr. Ossian H. 
Lang maintained the idea that a man advanced in years 





annot learn from a younger one, I find a number of 
authorities (and I think authorities alone can decide in 
this case) who all claim that Basedow derived his inspi- 
ration from Rousseau. Aside from Karl Schmidt, 
whom Mr. Lang himself quotes, I have more than half 
a dozen of other histories of education at my disposal, 
all of which express the opinion that Rousseau is the 
originator, Basedow the imitator. While some of these 
historians may have been influenced by Dr. Karl 
Schmidt, it cannot be said of others, such us Dr. Dittes, 
who writes: ‘‘ The pedagogical ideas of Bacon, Come- 
nius, Locke, and especially Rousseau, were seized upon 
with particular zeal by the Philanthropinists during the 
last third of the Eighteenth century.” * * * The 
Philanthropinists confessed the natural religion of Rous- 
seau,” etc., etc., and in the next paragraph Dittes men- 
tions the three most influential Philanthropinists,—Base- 
dow, Salzmann, and Campe. 

Ferdinand Leutz, whose new work on education is 
highly spoken of, says: ‘‘The appearance of ‘ Emile’ 
inspired Basedow to the idea to become the reformer of 
education in Germany, and indeed of entire Europe. 
The Danish minister Bernstorf supported him, released 
him of his official duties, and Basedow then published 
in 1768 (mark! six years after the appesrance of 
‘ Emile’ !) his appeal to friends of humanity.” etc. (See 
p. 153, vol. 1., ‘* Leutz’s Lehrbuch.”) Dr. Volkmar, 
another recent writer, says under the heading ** Philan- 
thropinists,” as follows: ‘‘Rousseau’s pedagngical princi- 
ples were spread in Germany by Basedow and his pupils, 
and were by them independently worked out.” 

The fact that everywhere in the history of education 
the great revolutionary movement in favor of natural- 
ism, i. e., Rousseauism, is treated previous to the efforts 
of the Philanthropinists, would seem to me direct evi- 
dence that Rousseau's ideas were the original, at any rate 
the more powerful, because universal. 





ROB’S NEW START. 





Miss Maria Graves kept the village school and Robert 
Mitchell was one of her pupils. Mr. Boyd, the sshool 
superintendent, always gave each year a ‘‘ festival” to 
such of the pupils as had no bad marks standing against 
them. This was always held in June, and his garden and 
lawn presented a pleasing scene on this occasion. He 
was a great lover of roses and his garden was known as 
“the rose garden” for miles around, Every boy and 
girl tried to earn aticket to this festival, for there was 
lots of fun, and ice cream and cake abounded 

Rob was a troublesome boy ; he was careless and im- 
patient. Now he would go a whole week with no bad 
marks ;” then he would get ‘**bad marks” every day, 
It required a great deal of adding and su! tracting to 
keep account of Rob's conduct. His good marks would 
at times accumulate and his teacher would be enthu- 
siastic; then these would all be swept away as the 
other side of Rob’s character would appear. Thus the 
battle between the evil powers in his make-up had gone 
on during the year. 

The first week in June Miss Graves said: ‘Now schol- 
ars, all who don’t have more than ten bad marks during 
these four weeks will get a ticket to Mr. Boyd's festival. 
{ saw him this morning and he said he hoped all of the 
school would be there, as he intended to have it very nice 
this year. He has invited che scholars of the Townsend 
school. They will have blue badges and I will give al} 
of this school piak ones,” 

Every scholar was determined to be there, and the work 
of the day began in good style. Rob was the only one Miss 
Graves felt anxious about, She knew he had * nervous 
times,” and then he was reckless. As the school rose for 
recess when the bell was struck, Rob, was not quite as 
quick as Henry Phelps, who was across the isle, and su he 
was obliged to stand behind him; to revenge himeelf 
for this he trod on Henry’s heels. 

‘* Robert Mitchell may take his seat,” was the teach- 
er’s command, and Rob sullenly obeyed. 

This was the beginning of a downhill career for Rob. 
As every black mark was announced he would mutter, 
‘J don't care,” and settle himself an inch lower down in 
his seat. As Miss Graves’ talks seemed todo no good, she 
at last said no more. 

‘The Monday morning of the last week arrived. It was 
the teacher’s custom to read an interesting anecdote that 
had some useful lesson in it. This morning she read 
about Henry Clay and how he said when he failed to be 
elected, ‘‘ I had rather be right than president.” As she 
glanced around she thought there was a new light in 
Rob’s eyes. _ 

Then she referred to the closing of the schoo), how up 
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portunity for improving in lessons would be gone. Then 
she spoke of the festival. This was not pleasant for Rob, 
had eleven bad marks against him. Troublesome as he 
was his teacher’s heart yearned over him—he was the 
one sheep astray. 

The school work began and Rob seemed determined to 
make a grand spurt. No one wasso good as he; lessons 
were perfect; he did not mind if Henry Graves did go 
out ahead of him, his whispering habit had disap- 
peared ; he seemed a different boy. At the close of the 
school that day, the teacher announced the names of all 
who had won a good mark and Rob was one of these. 

The festival was to be on Saturday; the knowledge of 
this seemed to pervade the whole school. Even the old 
man who swept the room seemed to do his duty better ; 
the dust on the desks about which Miss Graves had so 
often complained was now not so apparent. 

On Friday afternoon the account of each pupil was 
read out—so many bad marks, so many good marks. 
Rob had against eleven bad marks, ten good ones! The 
pupils looked inquiringly at the teacher; tears started 
in the eyes of some of the girls—Rob had been so good 
all the week. 

As for Rob, he tried to look indifferent, but he could 
not do it. He put his head down on his hands and it was 
plain he was crying. All the rest received tickets to the 
festival and were dismissed. 

When alone with Rob, Miss Graves told him she was 
sorry he would not go to the festival, but to her surprise 
she found a new spirit seemed to be in the boy. 

‘I’m going to be better. I’m coming regular to school 
next fall, and have no fuss with Henry Phelps, nor any- 
budy else. My mother says 1 ought to behave myself, if 
I don’t go to the festival.” 

\ ho shall say that the story of Henry Clay did not 
have an effect on Rob. Anyway Miss Graves always 
thought so. 

itcintaatialiaill 


THE editors of THE JOURNAL ask its readers to consider 
whether they can spend $2.50 for a better purpose than 
for being put in weekly connection with the best educa- 
tional thougt. There are teachers who hear lessons, re- 
turn to their homes, issue forth the next morning to 
hear more lessons, and thus pass away their lives. These 
men shall not be denounced ; they are useful. We hold 
that if THe JoURNAL was in their hands, they would be 
more successful, even in the lesson hearing ; their pupils 
would be happier in the lesson reciting. The business 
of teaching has an injurious influence on the mental 
constitution. To tell a pupil five hundred times a day 
that ‘‘ three fours are twelve and not fifteen,” instead of 
elevating, rather depresses the mind. A spirited horse 
if put into a treadmill finally jogs lazily round his 
course. What will save the teacher from his down-hill 
tendency? THE JOURNAL has contended that his work 
must be done from the standpoint of a profession, that 
he must understand the underlying principles; it has 
aimed to cause the teacher to take an elevated view of 
school-room work. It has made unabated efforts to 
get earnest men and women everywhere to join hands 
in lifting the work and placing it on a professional basis, 
on this point. 

The Union Co. Courier, says: “ There is hardly a profession 
more in need of literature that suggests new thought and helps 
one in the duties of each day, than the teacher's. The teacher 
needs to come in contact with the best thinkers on education. 
But his salary is not usually sufficient to enable him to attend na- 
tional, state,or even local meetings regularly. There is no cheap. 
er and more convenient means through which to accomplish what 
must take the place of actual attendance on these meetings than 
that of reading a good teachers’ journal. Of these we believe no 
one surpasses THE NEw YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL for an all around 
teachers’ periodical. It is the oldest and most popular weekly ed- 
ucational, circulating in every state and most foreign countries. 
The power of a teacher lies not so much in the amount of his 
knowledge, as in the ideas relating to bis work. THE JOURNAL 
is filled with ideas that will surely advance the teacher’s concep- 
tion of education, The best brain-work on the grand work of 
practical teaching is found im it—not theoretical essays, nor 
pieces scissored out of other journals.” 

THE prominent point to be kept in view in teaching 
geography is MAN—everything else is subsidiary. The 
little child begins with itself and thinks, if not says, 
‘* What is the relation of this water, or plant, or stone to 
me. The teacher who cultivates this relation to self in 
geography teaching does well, but he who does not cul- 
tivate this relation fails—always has and always will. 
This is an important point, that geography teachers 
should remember. 

— -e@eoe 


I HAVE taken THe SCHOOL JOURNAL for eight years 
and have found it to be an invaluable aid in my work in 
the school-room. 


Ottawa, Ils., Anna M. RENz, 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


JULY 4.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS, 
JuLy 11.—EAuTH AND NUMBERS. 
JuLY 18.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
AuG. 8.—DoING AND ETHICS. 








LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 





By Eva A. MappENn, Louisville, Ky. 

The article entitled ‘‘ An Arithmetical House,” that 
appeared in 1889, suggested that exercises may be 
devised in the direction of language and drawing. 

First let each pupil consider himself to be one of a 
family desirous of building a house. The first thing to 
be done in house-building, you tell the pupils, is to con- 
sult an architect. This introduces a discussion of archi- 
tects’ plans, of famous buildings and their designers. 

The pupils then draw plans, either original, or copied 
from some house which is familiar to them. It requires 
considerable thought and common sense to decide 
whether certain arrangements of doors, windows, halls, 
etc., will be practicable or possible. When the plans 
have been discussed and corrected they may be drawn 
on manilla paper. 

After this will come a study of the progress of work 
in house-building. The stone foundation may be drawn 
on the paper with sentences explaining who does thie 
part of the work, and what implements are used. 

Brick-making will furnish the next subject. <A brick 
may be drawn from the object itself.” After this will 
come the other classes of workmen, their special duties, 
and kinds of tools. 

This information may also be put in sentences, and 
written. Let it be illustrated by drawings of such tools 
as can be procured and brought to the class room, 

When the subject of building has been exhausted, the 
pupils may cut pictures of houses out of papers or old 
magazines, and paste them underneath the work ; or, 
better still, if they can, let them draw houses. 

Each child will by this time speak of ‘*my” house, 
will feel a proprietorship in it, and consequently will 
show a great amount of interest in kalsomming and 
plastering, in carpeting and papering, a house of his own 
manufacture. 

The work proposed in ‘‘ An Arithmetical House” can 
either accompany or follow after this work, which of 
course will occupy considerable time. 

The value of such work will beapparent at once. The 
fathers of public school pupils, themselves often carpen- 
ters and tinners,'painters and plumbers, are interested in 
helping the children. 

In addition, it arouses the personal interest of the 
pupil, enlarges his vocabulary, increases his knowledge of 
common things, and cultivates his powers of observation 
and description. 
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TEACHING READING TO BEGINNERS. 








By Mrs. 8. J. Boyce, Fishkill, N. Y. 


On their first day in school, I call my little pupils to 
the blackboard. I have an attractive picture before 
them, and ask them to select some object from it. I write 
the name on the blackboard. We then have a little con- 
versation about the object, while the children are looking 
at the picture. I ask each child wo tell me a story, or 
give me a sentence. Of course some of them will be 
timid or slow, but I always find enough brave and 
bright ones to lead off. 

After all who can, have told their story, I write the 
word in a number of places on the blackboard, and here 
and there a letter (for there are sure to be some who 
know a few of their letters). Each one is then supplied 
with a piece of crayon, and told to mark over or cross 
off the word he selected, or anything they know. They 
are all delighted and ready ; and, one after another, step 
up in turn, as bravely as possible, and forget they are in 
school. Often the word best known is crossed a 
oumber of times. They enjoy this blackboard exercise 
very much. 

After they have taken their seats, I write the word on 
the board by itself, and ask them to copy it. I name 
the letters. After they have attempted to copy it, no 
matter how crude the attempt is I always praise them. 
I then give each child a little box containing the dis- 
sected alphabet (one box which I can buy for ten cents 
will furnish three or four pupils). I print the selected 
word, beside the written one on the blackboard, and ask 
them to pick out the letters for it. Then each little one 
with my help will stand and spell off the word, as he 





has picked it out. By this method the children become 
familiar with the word in both forms, and in a very 
short time know their letters; besides enjoying the 
work, Before many days, I drop the printed form of 
the word from the blackboard, as they ean pick it out 
quite readily from the script. This exercise will occupy 
about ten minutes. 

Of course in these lessons from the picture, I inter- 
sperse name words, with idiomatic models. I give 
them one new word each day, reviewing, so they only 
have, at the extent, about six words to copy or pick out 
atalesson. Before the term expires, they have quite a 


vocabulary. 
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“DONT TELL!” 


By Lo HAEFELI, Midway, Utah. 
I, 
Do you see the two little girls together? 
is Annie, she says. 
‘** Now, Susie, don’t tell; will you?” 
**No, Annie,” says Susie, ‘I won't ;” and she gives 
Annie her hand to assure her. 
But Annie, before she goes, says once more to her 
playmate, ‘‘ now, Susie, don’t tell, don’t!” 
Il. 
When Susie had left Annie, and was going home, 
whom should she meet but Bessie Jones !” 
**Say, Bessie!” Susie said at once,” did you hear 
about Annie’s surprise party ?” 
‘* No, I haven’t heard a word of it. 
be?” Bessie asked eagerly.§ 
‘*‘Ivs to be on Tuesday evening, at her aunt’s; but 
don’t say I told you, will you?” 
** Oh, no! I won't.” 


One’s name 


When is it to 


Il. 


When Bessie had left Susie, and got around the 
corner, whom should she meet but Lillie Brown. 

‘Say, Lillie!” cried Bessie, are you going to Annie’s 
party?” 

**IT didn't know she was going to have one. I'll 
come if you tell me when it is going to be? 

“It’s to be on Tuesday evening. at her aunt’s ; but 
don’t tell Annie that I told you, or I'll never—no never ! 
—like you any more,” Bessie added very earnestly. 

“Tm no tell-tale, Bessie,” Lillie said, ‘‘ don’t worry 
about me.” 

IV. 

On Tuesday evening, Annie’s aunt was standing in the 
doorway, when who should come up the road but Bessie 
and Lillie. They said, ‘‘ Good evening, Mrs. Smith!” 

** Good evening, girls!” she answered, ‘‘ What brings 
you here?” 

“Why, said Lillie,” don’t you know about the party?” 

‘* What party?” Mrs. Smith asked, as if wondering. 

** Annie’s surprise party, Bessie told me about it.” 

‘** And who told you, Bessie?” 

‘Susie told me; and she said Annie herself invited 
her, last Friday after school,” was Bessie’s answer. 

‘* Yes, said the lady,” and ‘she told Susie not to tell 
anybody ; but all you girls have been telling of it. Now, 
you see, the surprise is that there is to be no party at all.” 


These parts were successively written on the black- 
board without capitals or punctuation marks whatever. 
The pupils copied them thus, and after a day’s study 
were required to furnish the necessary improvements. 
These were put in the blackboard copy by the teacher, 
the children giving the reason for each improvement. 
One of the class would keep tally of the different 
“ finds,” such as: Capitals, periods, commas, etc. 

In all these exercises great stress was laid upon the 
the naturalness of the changes in the dialogue and the 
corresponding punctuation—and the importance of 
proper and sufficient punctuation (including the par- 
agraphing), in order to secure ease ir sight-reading. 
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SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS WITH AIR.—IV. 





By R. H. CornisH, Montclair, N. J. 

Exp. 25.—A lifting pump.—Take an argand lamp 
chimney and cut off two inches from the upper end. This 
you can do by taking a file and moistening it and filing 
a gash in thechimney where you wish to cut it off ; then 
heat aglass or iron rod red hot, and holding it to the gash 
starta crack in the glass which you can easily lead around 
the chimney, when the end will drop off. This end 
should be held on the grindstone, or be filed to smooth 
it. You will need three rubber stoppers, a glass rod, 
some glass tubing, 1 foot will do, a rubber tube to fit 
glass tube and some dentists’ rubber, 3 in. sq. In fig. 
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1, you will see the pump complete. 1, 2, and 3, are the | ing Galvanometer.” It is a very sensitive instrument. 


stoppers in their places. 2 goes inside the chimney and 
forms the “‘ plunger” of the pump. 10 
is a glass rod which has been heated in 
the flame and then pressed down on a 
piece of iron so as to flatten the end. 
On the upper side of this stopper a 
waxed cotton thread is tightly tied 
around the glass rod ; this prevents the 
stopper from slipping. Around this 
stopper is wound candle wicking to 
make it as near air-tight as possible. 
5 and 6 are the two valves made of the 
dentists’ rubber. A glass tube is put 
through the hole at 5, and a rubber 
tube put onit. This goes into a basin 
of water. 8 is a short glass rod which 
‘s* fills up the hole at 8, 11is a bent glass 

delivery tube. To start the pump, 











must be poured in the top of the chim- 
ney. When you have done this, push 
Rims the rod handle to the bottom, holding 
: the pump with your left hand. As 
you draw it up again, you ought to see the water rising 
through the rubber tube and lifting valve 5. As you go 
down, this valve closes and the upper one, 6, opens and 
the air or water rushes through. As you continue this 
you wili see plainly the action of the valves, 5 closing 
on the down stroke and opening on the up stroke, and 6 
opening on the down stroke, and closing on the up 
stroke. But can you tell why the water flowed up the 
rubber tube at first. The reason is this: By lifting the 
piston, you rarify the air below it and the outside air 
pushes the water up to restore the tension. 

Exp. 26. The force pump.—This is made by taking 
the glass rod 8 from the hole in the lower stopper of the 
lifting pump aud putting it in the hole under valve 6. 
Thea insert tube 9 of fig. 2 in 8 of fig. 1, and the pump 
is complete. Fig. 2 is a small bottle with rubber stopper 

















and two tubes, and valve at 7. This represents the air 
chamber of the force pump. When the solid piston is 
lifted water flows in as before. When the piston goes 
down the water is driven into the air chamber. The 
valve at 7 prevents the air from rushing in when the 
piston goes up. By taking a short and rapid strokes, a 
steady stream can be thrown a number of feet. The end 
of tube 13 should be held in the flame and partially 
closed. These two are models of the most important 
pumps used and ifcarefully made show perfectly the 
working of the parts. 
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ELECTRICAL MEASURING APPARATUS. 





(The apparatus described below is designed for the use of 
students. The cuts are from Jas. W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia 
noted manufactures of all kinds of philosophical apparatus’ 
They wilisend a catalogue to those applying.) " 

Among the first pieces of apparatus the student will 
want when he sets out to measure currents of electricity 
will be some simple form of galvanometer. The dial in 








this is five inches in diameter ; there is a needle sus- 
peaded by a delicate cocoon tiber ; it will measure cur- 
rents ranging from .01 to .5 amperes. There is another 
form that will enable the student to measure large cur- 


the plunger must be soaked, or water | elicited great praise from practical men. 








Another t of this instrument is given, that has 
tee Af The needle 





after being deflected, returns to its zero position immedi- 
ately, and without the slightest oscillation, while it is 
so sensitive that it may easily be deflected through a 
considerable space by simply touching the fingers to the 
two terminals of the instrument. : 
The Tangent Galvanometer has been specially designed 
to meet the requirements of teachers in laboratory 
practice, who desire to make students entirely familiar 
with all the adjustments of the standard galvauometer 
before putting a high grade instrument in their hands. 





under it allows reading to be made without error of par- 
allax ; the needle is susp:nded by a very light cocoon 
fiber ; the whole instrumcnt can be turned about its ver- 
tical axis, and a quadrant gra iuated to degrees upon the 





base allows the amount of rotation to be accurately 
measured, 





learnt 


The dial is graduated to single (degrees, while a mirror 


Side,“thus giving a total range of measurement from 
1-100 to 111,000 ohms. 

We give an illustration of a Reading Telescope. The 
stand 1s of polished wood and allows the telescope to be 
quickly raised or lowered. or rotated in a zimuth; a 
small tangent screw gives fine adjustment in a zimuth. 





SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usua 
ciass work. If rightly used it will greatly increase the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR. 





By Lizziz M. HapLey, Lowell, Mass. 


A long, long time ago there was a king who had a lit- 
tle baby boy. But instead of loving him and taking care 
of him as your papa loves and cares for you, he told his 
servants to wrap him in a cloth woven of gold threads, 
and give him to a man outside the gates, and they 
obeyed the king. The man’s name was Merlin, and he 
took the baby and had him christened Artbur, and then 
gave him to a good man called Sir Ector. His wife took 
care of Arthur, and I think she was kind to him, and 
loved him as she did Sir Kay, her own little boy, and 
for a long time Arthur thought she was his mamma. 
After a while the king died, and as no one knew of 
Arthur, wicked men quarreled about the kingdom, for 
each one wanted to be the king. But at last they grew 
tired of fighting, and one day they all wenttoa big church 
and prayed that God would show them in some way 
who should be the king. Soon they saw in the church- 
yard a great square stone, and what do you suppose was 
on it? I am sure some of you have looked into the 
blacksmith’s shops and seen the queer shaped blocks of 
iron and steelon which the blacksmiths hammer out 
shoes for horses and oxen. This funny block is called 
an anvil; and when the men came out of the church 
they saw, right on this big, square stone, a steel anvil 
with a sword stuck in it, and on the sword was written 
in gold letters, that the one who pulled it from the anvil 
was to be the king. 

This seemed such an easy thing to do, that each man 
was sure he could pull it out, and so be crowned king of 
England. So they tried, first one and then another, but 
not one of them could move it. 

‘“*Then the bishop said, ‘‘ The right man isn’t here, but 
no doubt God will make him known to us.” 

Now all this happened so long agu that I am afraid I 
can’t make you understand what queer things people 
did to amuse themselves. When your fathers and 
mothers want to go somewhere and have a pleasant 
time, they often go to a lecture or a concert. But in 
these old times, instead of amusing themselves in this 
way, men would mount their horse and go riding off to 
some place where they made believe fight each other 
with swords and lances, and they called this play a 
* tournament.” 

While the people waited for God to show them the 
right man for their king, the bishop wanted to keep 
them from going home, so, to amuse them, he ordered a 
great tournament, which lasted several days. 

Of course all the men took part in it, and the ladies 
went to look at them, and when New Year’s day came, 
Sir Ector, Sir Kay, and little Arthur rode to the tourna- 
ment. When Sir Kay saw the flags flying and the men 
in suits of bright armor riding about, and the pretty 
ladies smiling on them, be wanted wo take part in the 
beautiful play, but found that he had forgotten his 
sword. 

Then Ar:hur :ode back as fast as he could, but when 
he reached home he found that he couldn't get into the 
house, for every one had gone to the tournament. 

Litue Arthur felt very sad when he found he must go 
back without a sword, for he loved Sir Kay so much 
that he wanted him to take part in the tournament. 
But he happened to think of the sword he had often seen 
in the church-yard, and he thought he would get that. 
Arthur was such a little boy that no one had told him 
about the sword, and he thought it was only an old one 
that had been thrown away or accidentally left there, 
but it would be better than none, and he felt quite happy 
thinking how pleased Sir Kay would be when he carried 
it to him. 

And then a wonderful thing happened. You remem- 
ber how hard the strong men had tried to get the sword, 
yet not one of them could move it, but no sooner had 
little Arthur touched it, than the anvil let go, as if it 
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Tttle boy, and be the king,” and Arthur took it and gal- 
loped off to Sir Kay. 

When Sir Kay saw the sword he knew at once that it 
was the one from the anvil, and carrying it to his father 
he asked him if he was to be the king. You can guess 
how surprised Sir Ector must have been when he saw 
the sword in his son’s hand. When he heard how Sir 
Kay came by it he made both boys go with him to the 
church-yard. Perhaps he wanted tobe sure that Arthur 
had told him the truth. 

But, whatever may have been his reasons, to the 
church-yard they all went, and Sir Ector put the sword 
back in the anvil. He and Sir Kay then tried to take it 
out, but neither of them could stir it, yet when Arthur 
took hold of it, it came out at once, : 

In those old times, when people talked with kings, 
they had to kneel before them, and when Sir Ector and 
Sir Kay saw that God intended Arthur should be the 
king, they fell on their knees at his feet. 

This made Arthur feel sorry, and he said, ‘*‘ Why does 
my dear father and brother kneel to me?” But Sir 
Ector said, ‘‘ We are not your father and brother,” and 
he told him how a long time ago, astranger had brought 
a little baby to him to be taken care of, and now, after 
loving and caring for him all these years, he found that 
God meant him to be the king. Arthur was so sorry, 
that he threw his arms around Sir Ector’s neck, and 
cried because he had now no father, mother, or brother. 
‘** But,” he said, ‘‘ If Iam to be the king, ask anything 
thou wilt of me and thou shalt have it.” 

Sir Ector now told the bishop what had happened, and 
he at once called the people together to tell them that 
the king had been found. 

But when the men saw Arthur, they couldn’t believe 
that God would place a little boy over wise, gray-haired 
men, and they called for another trial. So the sword 
was replaced in the anvil, and they all tried to move it, 
but only Arthur could doso. Still they were not satis- 
fied, but put it off till Candlemas ; and when Candlemas 
came they put it off until Easter, and at Easter it was 
again put off until Pentecost. 

But by this time some of them had begun to be tired 
of waiting so long, and they said, ‘‘ We will have no one 
but Arthur for our king.” Then the others began to 
think that he was really Go.l’s choice, and so at last they 
crowned him king. 

People have sometimes thought that perhaps these 
things never happened, but if they did, you may be sure 
that a boy who was chosen by God, in such a wonderful 
way, must have made a brave and wise king. 


OUR PLEASANT SCHOOL. 








SOLO AND CHORUS. 
(Air.—“‘ Yankee Doodle.”) 


_ ae reste oomae 6 pretty oot to have the scholars wave hand- 
iefs, some » some white, some blue, durin 
the last line of the chorus.) peat 


We've come to sing a song to you 
About our pleasant school, sir, 

We always try our best to do, 
And never break a rule, sir. 


Chorus :—We &re happy girls and boys, 
And we’re always ready 

To give glad cheers with wondrous noise ; 
Hurrah! Hurrah for study! 


The first we learn is how to read, 
Tom can spin his top, sir, 
And next, the spelling-book we need, 
S-t-o-p spells stop, sir. 
Chorus. 
Next we learn to calculate, 
Five and five make ten, sir ; 
This we do upon the slate, 
And sometimes use the pen, sir. 
Chorus. 
And then we do the exercise ; (Goes through some 
That makes our bodies strong, sir. gymnastic 
We try to be healthy and wise, exercises, ) 
And never do the wrong, sir. 
Chorus, 
We learn about the president ; 
*Bout kings and also queens, sir, 
Of congress and of parliament ; 
You see we are not “‘ greens,” sir. 
Chorus, 
And after this when school is done, 
We hasten to our play, sir, 
We laugh and shout and have much fun, 
Thus ending gladsome day, sir. 
Chorus. 


(Opens book.) 


(Raises his 
fingers.) 


— EXCHANGE. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, ETC. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. + 
price, 30 cents. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


JUNE 21.—Death of ex-Senator Joseph E. McDonald, of Indiana. 
—Austria’s naval work-shops at Pola burned. 

JunE 22.—Two English agents sent to Bering sea to watch sea! 
hunters.—The French government will not aid the Panama canal 
scheme.—Emperor William starts for Norway to fish for whales, 

JuNE 23.—Mormons disclaim all desire to unite church and 
state.—-Several nations send warships to China to protect their 
people.—Slight earthquake shocks at Charleston, 8. C., and 
Pasadena, Cal. 

JuNE 24.--Goy. Boies renominated for governor of Ohio.— 
Envoys from the Chilian insurgents seek recognition from the 
United States. 

JUNE 25.—The butchers and bakers strike in Paris, and the city 
in danger of a famine.—Balfour’s bill to relieve Irish tenants 
considered in parliament.—An effort to develop the Alaska coal 
mines for the Pacific coast market.—Three villages set on fire by 
lightning in Austria.—France to increaes grain duties July 10. 





EXPLORATION OF LABRADOR. 

An expedition is to start from Bowdoin college this 
summer to explore Labrador and collect fossils, plants, etc. 
One party will ascend the Grand river to look for the big 
cataract that is snid to be about 200 miles from its 
mouth. Inner Labrador has not been well explored, but 
it has a high plateau, and the Grand river is said to make 
a perpendicular leap of 2,000 feet over itsedge. At the foot 
of the falls the river is only 200 feet above the sea. At the 
place where the fall tumbles over the edge of the plateau, 
the river contracts to a width of fifty feet. The Bow- 
doin party will ascend the river with Indian guides, 
and will take provisions for six weeks. Geographers will 
not be surprised if the fall is found to be not over 1.000 feet 
high. The vessel, with the remaining explorers, will try 
to go as far north as Cape Chuddleigh, collecting stones, 
shells, and insects, interviewing the Esquimaux, taking 
snap shots at them with the camera, and gathering their 
speech and melodies into the phonograph. 





IRRIGATION IN KANSAS.—Irrigation will be given a 
thorough test in western Kansas this season. The Bur- 
lington and Missouri railroad company will spend $100,000 
in ditches and reservoirs in Cheyenne county. The com- 
pany has an army of men and teams at work and 120 miles 
of ditches, besides laterals, will be constructed in the 
county. Another company has thirty miles of ditches 
built and water flowing ready to turn on the corn this 
season. 

BRAZIL AT THE WORLD’s FAIR.—The president of 
Brazil has appointed two officers of the Brazilian navy to 
prepare the exhibits of that republic for the Columbian 
exhibition. A large sum of money has been asked for, and 
Brazil’s exhibit will doubtless be a fine one. 





LONDON’s POPULATION.—The population of London, 
according to the census of 1891, is 5,683,330. This includes 
the surburban districts, and shows the metropolis to con- 
tain about a million more people than Ireland, the latter 
having lost nearly half a million in the last ten years. 
As in New York the surburban districts grow much faster 
than the central portions, and certain portions where trade 
has increased have actually decreased in population. 


THE Lost VEIN FounpD. - The news comes from Boulder, 
Col., that two miners claim to have found the “lost vein.’ 
It consists of a six-inch streak of almost solid silver, esti- 
mated to run from $15,000 to $25,000 in value per ton. The 
ore from the vein is so rich that it can be cut wich a knife 
like cheese. For twenty years prospectors have searched 
for this vein, and thousands of dollars have been spent in 
the quest. 

BEECHER’s STATUE UNVEILED.—The statue of Henry 
Ward Beecher was unveiled in the Brooklyn city hall park, 
June 24, When all was ready his grandchild, little Rox- 
ana Beecher, pulled a long silk cord and exposed the 
bronze statue to view. The figure is nine feet high, 
standing on a granite pedestal ten feet high, on which 
are cut the years of Mr. Beecher’s birth and death 
(1818—1887). On the back is theinscription : ‘‘The grateful 
gift of multitudes of all classes, creeds, and conditions, at 
home and abroad, to honor the great apostle of the brother- 
hood of man.” On the right of the main figure is that of a 
negro girl laying a palm branch at Mr. Beecher’s feet ; on 
the left are the figures of a boy and a girl, typical of the 
little ones whom Mr. Beecher met at the doorof Plymouth 
church when he was leaving that building for the last 
time. 





FLoops IN IowA.---A cloud-burst occurred in North- 
western Iowa swelling the streams to such an extent 
that a great part of fifteen counties was overflowed. 
Bridges, houses, and crops’ were destroyed. Trains on all 
the railroads in that section stopped running. 








Or SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





MAXIM’s FLYING MACHINE.—Hiram Maxim, a success 
ful mechanic, has made what may be called a steam pas- 
enger kite. The experimental device consists of a thin 
sheet four feet wide and thirteen feet long. which is pro- 
pelled by a screw capable of 2,500 revolutions a minute. 
The inventor says that this machine, when properly inclined 
and pushed forward at the rate of 30 miles an hour, 
wi maintain itself in the air; if the forward speed is in- 
creased to/35 miles an hour, it begins to ascend ; at ninety 
miles its rising power is auite strong. 

FAst RAILROAD TIME.—A scientist is of the opinion 
that light trains and locomotives with simple drivers 
could make the run between New York and Philadelphia in 
ninety minutes. Such locomotives have showed in Eng- 
land, he states, a saving over coupled drivers of about ten 
per cent. infuel. The cost of moving trains at any given 
speed is, all chings being equal, almost exactly in proportion 
to the weight moved. 





ELECTRICITY UsEpD TO CaTcH ELEPHANTS.—In India, a 
novel application of electricity has recently been made in 
elephant catching. At a recent capture of 40 of these ani- 
mals, when the last of their unwieldy bodies had passed 
the entrance into the Khedda, the signal for barring their 
exit was given, instantaneously and without a word spok- 
en, by means of an electric wire. 





IMPROVED LocoMOTIVE.—An expert says that the great 
mass of extre dead weight due to the carrying of boiler, 
fuel, and water, in the present locomotive will be entirely 
unnecessary in the railroad of the future. The future 
electro-locomotive wiil show a motor on every axle, or at 
any rate upon two axles of each car, and every car run 
ning as a unit, in which case they can run coupled to- 
getherin atrain or not. In making the cars not only 
steel and aluminium, but paper, India rubber, and other 
substances will be used. 





THE MEANING oF Al.—The common, every-day expres- 
sion of the English speaking race for supreme excellence is 
Al. Its origin is peculiar. In 1716 Edward Lloyd, of Lon- 
don, began to publish a weekly shipping paper known as 
Lloyd’s List. In this, as at first published, the vessels were 
assigned to classes designated by the letters A, E,I, O, U, 
which referred to the vessels’ hulls, while the letters G,M,B, 
meaning “good,” “middling,” and “‘bad,”’ related to the ves- 
sel’s equipment. Thus the class AG denote a first-class ship, 
with a good outfit, while UB was the designation given to 
a ship of the lowest class with a bad outfit. In the reg- 
ister printed in the year 1766 it is observed that the num- 
erals 1, 2, 3, 4, were adopted for the first time in describing 
the condition of the vessels’ equipment, the Roman capitals 
A, E, I, O, U remaining unchanged as representative of the 
classification of the hull. This is the earliest record ex- 
tant of the familiar term Al. 





Our REVENUE MARINE.—This is under the treasury de- 
partment and in no way connected with the navy. The 
vessels are small, compact, cleanly-built steamers, painted 
black with white trimmings, and lying low in the water. 
They carry the necessary guns. Their duties are to sup- 
press smuggling, assist vessels in distress, enforce quar 
antine laws, and see that all the rules for the government 
vessels in United States waters are obeyed. Those on duty 
on the coast form a picket line along the outer edge of 
our jurisdiction, which extends three marine leagues 
from the shore. 





A MAMMOTH BUILDING.—The new train-shed of the 
Pennsylvania railroad at Jersey City, N. J., is said to 
enclose more space than any other single-roofed structure 
in the world. It is 652 feet long and 252 feet wide in the 
clear. The arch of the roof is 90 feet high, and the lantern 
roof, 23 feet high, extends the whole length of the build- 
ing. The area covered by the roof is about four acres, and 
about two and a half acres of glass were required for the 
skylights. Twelve tracks for trains run the whole length 
of the building. 
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“The House we Live In.” 


* The tenant and the house are so inseparable, that in striking at 
one alee ot the dweiling, you mevitably reach the dweller.” This 
being the case, it is of vital importance to keep the house, the 
body, in good condition. Now a remedy which is taken into the 
lungs in the same manner as the air we breathe, but richer . 
ozone, the vital element of the air, and is distributed by th - blooc 
to every part ot the body, should meet all requirements. Such a 
remedy is the Compound Oxygen Treatment of Drs. Starkey & 
Palen. We give below a few ot the hundreds of testimonials from 
patients. ou can have as many moreas you wish by writing for 


em. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN:—“T have been for many years a 
great suffcrer trom nervous trouble, and have tried your Com. 
pound Oxygen Treatment thoroughly. It is the most powerfu 
and lasting nervine 1 have ever known.” LILLIE ARCHBEL) 
ston, N. C., April 26, 1888. Drs. StaRKEFY & PALEN :— ; 
fine great pleasure in i hy I have used your Compoun 
Oxygen Treatmept with the results. Iregard it as one of te 
beet remedies & A 


and lung troubles.” 
SANDLIN, Jasper, Fia., 
Send for our 





for de ad nervous 

or. uy ft 2, 1889. » 
brochure of 200 pages, sent free. It ae wy 7 
ction and results, with numerous tes imonials. Address DRS 
Sranxey & PALEN 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 





THOMAS KIRKLAND, 


Vice Chairman of Local Committee at Toronto. 





Mr. THOMAS KIRKLAND, M. A., principal of the normal 
school, Toronto, was born in the county of Armagh, Ire- 
land, 1835. He became a student in the normal school, 
Dublin, and in 1854, owing to ill health, he came to 
Ontario. Through the influence of Archbishop Whately, 
of the National Education Commission in Ireland, he 
entered the public schools of Oshawa and Whitby, and 
became well known as mathematical master in the Barrie 
high school. 

Mr. Kirkland spent three years at Toronto university 
winning scholarships and honors in all subjects. For 
several years he was principal of the Whitby high school. 
In 1871 he was selected by Dr. Ryerson to fill the position 
of science master in the Toronto normal school, and in 
1884 was appointed principal of the school. Mr, Kirk- 
land is author of several text-books used throughout the 
Dominion. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION, to be held at Albany, 
N. Y., will meet July 8—11, 1891. The program will be 
as follows: 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 
9:30. Address of welcome, Chancellor George Wm. 


Curtis. 
Report of the Convocation Council. 


Report of Committee on Necrology. 

Discussion, ‘‘ The University Study of Philosophy,” 
opened by Prof. J. G. Schurmann, Prof, Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, Prof. Geo. H. Palmer, and 
President G. Stanley Hall. 

3:00. *‘ Physical Education.” Discussion by six advo- 
cates of various views as to school and college 
athletics, etc. 

8:00. Annual address, by President Francis A. Walker. 

THURSDAY, JULY 9. 

9:39. ** Co-ordination of University, College, and Acade- 
my.” Three, or four, years, for a college course? 
Should degrees be given on completion of exam- 
ination, regardless of time of residence? Discus- 
sion opened by President C. K. Adams. 

3:00. “‘Higher Education of Women.” Co-Education, 
Separate School or College, or Annex. Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer. 

“ Effect of Higher Education of Women on Health.” 
Florencé M. Cushing. 

Discussion by representatives of leading colleges in 
each system. 

Evening. Annual convocation dinner, with speeches. 

Fripay, Ju.y 10. 

9:00. ‘‘Comity respecting Rejected and Delinquent 
Students.” 

** Deficiencies in Teaching Mathematics.” General 
Discussion. Election of Councils and Comunit- 
tees. 

THE changes which have taken place in the teaching 
of history, will give interest to the paper, ‘‘ The Place of 
History in our Public School,” by Charles J. Little, 
LL.D., of Syracuse, at the coming New York State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Discussions on “State History” and ‘ United States 
History,” will follow by Principal Welland Hendrick, 
Saratoga, and T. F. Donelly, New York. This conven- 
tion will meet at Saratoga, July 6—9, 1891. 





THE San Francisco Call gives Supt. John Swett’s report 
to the board of education on “‘ Inspectors:” 

“There are fifty-four principals who constitute a corps 
ot “School Inspectors,” to govern schools, aid assistants, ex 
amine classes, enforce the course of study. and carry into effect 
the orders of the board and the instructions of the superintendent, 
and to report on incompetent teachers. 

“The principals are, in fact, “School Inspectors,” with a sup- 
erintendent of schoo’s, who is made by law a general “Head 
Inspector.” These fifty-four inspectors are paid altogether the 
sum of $102,060 a year. They constitute the costliest board of 
inspectors to be found in the United States, or in any other 
part of the world. 

“When there is added to this cost $3,000 for a head inspector, 
$2,100 for an assistant inspector, $4,000 for asuperintendent,and 
$3,000 for a deputy, the total cost of school inspectorship is $114,- 
060. 

“Ever since the creation of a “bead inspector” there has 
been a reign of terror in the school department. No teachers 
have been free from the constant dread of a secret report, 
either oral or written, which might drag them before the com- 
mittee on classification on trial. 

“Duriogthe five months that I have held the office of superintend- 
ent, I have hstened to the wrongs of teachers, told to me in con 
fidence, until! I should be recreant to every impulse of humanity 
if I failed to express my indignation at this system of inspector- 
ship. The fact is, it would be easier to make an “ mformer™ in 
Ireland respected by the mass of the Irish people than to make 
a ** head inspector” regarded in any other light than that ofa 
spy and an executioner. 

“The office is not American, It belongs tothe darkages. Under 
it between fifty and a hundred teachers during the past four 
years bave been driven out of the schools under compulsory 
resignations demanded by the committee on classification under 
threats of a public investigation. They resigned rather than be 
tried before a packed jury. They resigned to brood over their 
wrongs in silence. One committed suicide. Some of tougher 
material are teaching successfully elsewhere. Another survives 
to be present at this report. This abnormal system ot inspector- 
ship is doomed, 1f not immediately, in the near future.” 

THE graduating exercises of Washington university 
(manual training school), St. Louis, Mo., were of a most 
interesting character. Fifty-eight students received 
certificates and diplomas, according to length of time in 
attendance. Some unusual subjects were discussed in 
the essays. ‘‘ History of Dentistry,” ‘* Refrigeration,” 
‘Strength of Timber,” ‘‘Good Roads,” “ Life Insur- 
ance,” ‘‘ Credits,” ‘‘Subsidies,” were some of the un- 
hackneyed themes. 

The “ Class Ode” was set to music, and was ringing in 
its praises of the ‘‘ Old Manual:’ 

When you stood by the anvil boys, did you ne’er think, 
As the sparks flew around in their beauty, 

‘*In the chain of my life I am forging a link, 
Wrought strong by the hammer of duty ” ? 


CHoRUS— 

Then here’s to our motto, ‘‘The Hand and the’Brain,” 
We'll train them both together ! 

Hurrah for the Manual! shout it again! 
We'll cheer the old Manual forever ! 


At the lathe, where the shavings we skilfully curled, 
Did you ne’er stop to think of the moral, 

That skill may yet serve usin shaping the world, 
And the shavings may turn into laurel? 

THE “National Chautauqua,” at Glen Echo, near 
Washington, D. C., opened June 16. The dedicatory 
address was by Chancellor Gillet. He unfolded a flag 
that had been presented to him by Bishop Vincent, the 
originator of the Chautauqua idea, and which Dr. Gil- 
let said had been unfolded at every Chautauqua event 
of importance in the history of the movement. 

The site of the Chautauqua is in the midst of romantic 
scenery on the Potomac river. Already half a million 
has been expended for buildings, for an electric road, 
and for other improvements. A fine large stone build- 
ing, knewn as the hall of philosopby, bas been erected. 
The present program includes lectures by specialists, to 
be delivered every hour in the day for the next three 
weeks, 


AT the sixth annual graduating exercises of the Chicago 
manual training school, recently held, fifty young men 
were given diplomas. This institution under the effi- 
cient superintendent, Dr. H. H. Belfield, has had a pros- 
perous year. Among the subjects of the seven essays 
presented were, ‘‘ Government Ownership of Railroads,” 
‘** Aluminium,” ‘‘ Labor Organizations,” and ‘‘ Modern 
Explosives.” Nothing shows more plainly the practical 
connection of this kind of education with the outer world 
which the student is entering than their choice of sub- 
jects for final essays. They are vigorous, and have a 





flavor of the actual grasp of the vital questions that are 
agitating “‘ men of affairs.” They suggest citizenship. 





THE public school teachers of New Orleans have issued 
a circular setting forth the inadequacy of the provision 
for the support of the schools in that city. They give 
due credit to the parents, guardians, and patrons of the 
pubiic school pupils for their liberal contributions to the 
Teachers’ Benevolent Association. After acknowledg- 
ing the depleted state of the finances, they suggest 
that if a hundred thousand citizens would contribute 
ten cents a month, existing needs might be met. The 
resources of Louisiana for public schools are wofully in- 
sufficient. The schools are compelled to close for several 
months in the year. The teachers’ salaries are pitifully 
small, and they are often compelled to wait long for 
their money. They endeavor to lengthen out their 
small incomes by vacation schools, and at last are driven 
to ask for this mere pittance. 





AN ex-president of the Nationa! Educational Associa- 
tion writes: ‘‘I notice some of the educational jour- 
nals are getting to be very severe on the association. 
They think it is getting to be a mere money-making 
affair, and giving too little attention to educational 
matters. It does strike me that those in charge of it seem 
more intent upon making a display and raking in a large 
amount of money than in doing the solid service of the 
cause of education in the United States. It will be very 
pleasant, no doubt, to go over into Queen Vic's 
Dominions, but being a National Association of the 
United States I do not quite see the point of switching 
off over there.” 

THE sum of one million dollars has been given to Col- 
gate university by James B. Colgate. In the presenta- 
tion, he says, ‘‘ It is a source of gratification to me that 
I have been permitted to accomplish my purpose during 
my life.” Men have come to have juster estimates of 
the happiness of giving during one’s life, and in watch- 
ing the growth of institutions planted by the living 
hand. The example of one Peter Cooper will indirectly 
benefit millions. 





SomE public spirited citizens of Louisville, Ky., have 
proposed to build and equip a manual training school as 
a part of their public school system, provided that the 
city will maintain the school afterwards. A part of the 
required sum—sixty thousand dollars—has already been 
raised. The seeds for this school were sown by Prof. 
Runkle, of Boston, twelve years ago, at the time of the 
meeting of the National Educational Association at Louis- 
ville. The mistaken notion that the establishment of a 
manual training school was to teach trades stopped its 
progress at that time. This school was begun in a small 
way last year by the generosity of three citizens who 
furnished tools and appliances. Forty-eight boys of 
the freshman class in the male high school have received 
instruction in wood-working tools and mechanical draw- 
ing during the last year. The good results of this small 
beginning have decided the citizens to make manual 
raining a permanent feature of the school system. 

THE purchase of the Froebel academy in Brooklyn was 
one of the plans of the late Charles Pratt, which his sud 
den death left incomplete. 
the intention, and will erecta fine building where the 
little old school-house has done duty for ten years. A 
few mothers living in that vicinity first organized the 
school upon the kindergarten system, using a private 
parlor for the purpose. They will still preserve the 
foster-care of the school, unhampered as to ways and 
means. 


His sons have carried out 
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THE norma! school in Chico, rorthern California, bad 
a most interesting commencement season June 12-18. It 
graduated at that time its first class of teachers number- 
ing fourteen. The local papers have hearty words of 
praise for the school and warm words of welcome to 
the first class of young teachers who go out to try their 
wings. 

Pror. C.C. MILLER, the present state commissioner of 
the schools of Ohio, graduated from the Fairtield union 
academy, Ohio, 1876, and fiom the State university in 
1883. He became superinterdent of the schc ols of Eaton, 
and afterwards of Ottawa, where after a successful four 
years he was re-elected. He was also superintendent of 
the Sandusky schools with a re-election and increase of 
salary. Prof. Miller has been an indefatigable institute 
worker for several year?, a popular evening lecturer 
and is a man of fine attainments. 
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Tae outlook for the meeting at Toronto is bright. If there isa 
small attendance it will be the fault of the railroads. The round 
trip is one fare plus two dollars membership fee. But this was 
not reavhed eursy enough; it should have been announced June 1. 
Then several railroads have taken no pains to inform the teach- 
ers. If the attendance is less than 10,000, it will be the fault 0° 
certain railroads. Experience has shown that it takes two par- 
ties to get up a big meeting; the association and the railroads. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has certainly done its part. 


New York to Toronto and return (all rail) N. Y. C. $11.85 
“ “ - te o a _" . Wee 10.60 
7 = * via Lewiston, N. Y. C. 10.75 
“ no « te “ ” W.S. R. R. 9.50 
a 7” = - Erie R. R., same as West Shore. 

All railroads in trunk line territory sell at one fare. 


Tue West Shore will be one of the most attractive routes to 
reach Toronto’ ic begins at New York City, traverses the west 
shore of the historic Hudson river, skirts the foot-hills of the “ats- 
kill mountaius, and passes through the beautiful Mohawk val- 
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_ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Toronto,—July 14-17, 1891. 


ley. Its trains are equipped with all the modern improvements, 
which, combined with safety, speed, comfort, and picturesque 
scenery, will make this line deservedly popular. Wagner buffet 
sleeping cars are run exclusively by the West Shore between New 
York and Toronto, without change. There are three through 
trains daily between New York and Toronto via the West Shore 
in connection with the Great Western Division of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, with sure connections and elegant service. For 
any further information, address FE. C. Lambert, General Passen- 
ger Agent, 5 Vanderbilt avenue, New York. 


THE New York, Lake Ene, & Western Railroad runs a fine 
train from New York to Chicago every day, starting at three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Having just made the trip, the editor 
of THe SCHOOL JOURNAL 1s able to say: “ Tue smoothness of the 
track, the regularity and promptitude. for we were on time at 
= place. the accompaniment of a dining car, the elegant 
coaches, all show that the ‘Erie’ ranks even with the other 
trunk lines. During the summer the ‘ Erie’ has a stronger hold 
on the public, tor it is the only line that touches famous Chautau- 
qua. All who ride on the ‘* Erie’ mark its wonderful progress,” 


THE Vermont Centra!, like all other trunk lines, wi!l furnish 
tickets to Toronto. This road ought to be loaded with delegates 
from the New Engiand states. It has fine facilities. 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY. 


July 4, 1891. 



































TEACHERS should remember that the Erie is the only 
trunk line to Chautauqua lake, and the only line having 
Pullman service from New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh to that 
point. The new steamers on tbe lake make direct con- 
nections with all Erie trains at Lakew ; the trip be- 
tween Lakewood and Chautauqua is a most delightful 
feature of the visit to this famous lake. West-bound 
trains leave New York every morning, afternoon, and 
evening, with through Pullman cars, the Pacific Express 
reacbing Lakewood daily about noon; this train has aiso 
a Pullman car trom Boston. East-bound, Vestibuled 
Limited, leaves Chicago and Cinvinnati every afternoon 
reaching Lakewood the tojlowing morning. The Day 
Express leaves Cincinnati every morning and Cleveland 
every afterncon, reaching Lakewood the same evening ; 
a boat meets thuse passengers at Lakewood. ‘Ihe Atlan- 
tic Express leaves Chicago and Cincinnati every evening, 
and Cleveland every mcraing. reaching Lakewood early 
in the afternoon. From Buffalo to kewood special 
trains are run for summer tourists, connecting at Buffa- 
lo and Niagara Falls. From Chautauqua a party of 
teachers will during the Assoriation at Toronto make an 
excursion thither; price, $3.00 per round trip. 
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TRINITY UNIVERSITY. 


Trinity university was founded in 1851 as an Anglican 
university and college. The governmentis vested in the 
bishops of Toronto, Hurcn. Ontario, Algoma, and Niag- 
ara, three trustees and a council, consisting of the chan- 
cellor, ex-chancellor, provost and professors, and others. 
While not possessing the stately grandeur of the bu'id- 
ings of the Provincial university, Trinity bas charms 
which bave called forth the comment from Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, that Trinity is a forcible reminder of Oxt.rd. In 
arts and divioity there are twelve professors and lectur- 
ers. The feculties of Jaw, medicine, and music are also 
extensive. In affiliation with Trinity are Trinity medical 
college, Woman’s medical college, St. Hilda's college for 
women, and others, which adds strength to a flourishing 
institution. a 





A SUMMER-vacation tour for teachers, from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, has been arranged for July 
8, 1891. Visits, covering four days, will be made to 
Gettysburg, Caverns of Luray, and the Natural bridge of 
Virginia. The excursion will be on the personally 
conducted system of the Pennsylvania railroad company. 
Expense twenty-five dollars. Mr. H. M. Haines, 860 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, will answer all inquiries, 

PRoF, GEO, P. COLER, who is known to the readers of 
this paper as the writer of exceedingly interesting arti- 
cles, has returned from a two years’ residence in Europe 
and has accepted a position in the Ohio state university 
at Columbus. It is quite likely that he will begin the 
preparatory work of a department of pedagogy at an 
early day. 


THE summer school of History and Romance will hold 
the annual session at Deerfield, Massachusetts, begin- 
ing July 1. Among the instructors are Charles Barnard, 
Alice Wellington Rollins, and Edmund C. Stedman. 


New HAVEN, Conn., has all the university town look 
this year, as the Yale graduates don their Oxford cap 
ani gown for the first time. They are often seen in 
it outside college walls and give additional distinction to 
the old Elm city. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT DRAPER has appointed one hun- 
dred students to state scholarships in Cornell university, 
as the result of competitive examinations held in the 
various counties, June 6, 1891, leaving twenty-nine 
vacancy appointments for other counties. 





THE commencement season of the state normal and 
training school at New Paltz, N. Y., June 23, seems to 
have been of a very pleasing character and full of inter- 
est toall. The graduates in the different courses num- 
bered twenty-six, 


NEW YORK CITY. 

THE twenty-second annual commencemement of the 
Normal college occurred June 25. The graduates num- 
bered two hundred and seventy-three Besides the large 
audience present, there were Dr. J. L. N. Hunt, president 
of the board of trustees ; Sup’t. Jasper, of the New York 
city schools; Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, assistant sup- 
erintendent, and nearly all the members of the board of 
education. The chapel was tastefully decorated with 
the national flag, college banner, and tropical plants. 
The honorary essays and musical selections made a most 
interesting program, after which came the award of li- 
censes and diplomas by Superintendent Jasper and Presi- 
dent Hunter. Gold and silver medals and prizes were 
awarded for methods in teaching, proficiency in German, 
French, English literature, English composition, physi- 
ology, honorable mention, and for greatest progress dur- 
ing last term. The annual W. E. D. Stokes prize of $100 
to the valedictorian was presented by the donor of the 
prize, in a happy, congratulatory speech. Mayor Grant 
followed with some hearty words of endorsement for the 
college, after which Superintendent Jasper addressed 
the graduates. He advised them to refrain from prosy 
efforts to impart instruction and apply themselves to the 
drawing out and development of the pupils. President 
Hunter made the parting address. After some valuable 
words to the class emphasizing their future regard for 
physical perfectness be held up the need of tact, love, 
sympathy, and charity for others as indispensable quali- 
fications for their work. Six hundred and twenty-four 
girls have passed their examination for admission to this 
school next year. 








Mr. STOKEs’ address, referred to above, was as fol- 
lows : 

** Miss Black, to you belongs the honor of this day. Your position | 
at the head of your class has been wun by hard and patient work | 
and your companions now applaud your excellence, and on their 
behalf I now congratulate you. The rivalry from which you 
emerge is a generous and honorable one. It is such institutions 





as this, scattered over the length and breadth of our continent, 


which make this glorious land of freedom, what itis. You and 
your classmates represent a powerful social force, for the longer 
you live and the more you study, the more clearly will you see 
that the character of its young women is the test of the sdvance 

ment of a people. Nowhere is this more true than in this republic, 
made up of all nationelities, and Lased on our public school sys- 
tem. The highest aim of an American is to do sometbing for his 
country. From this ambition you are not excluded. We are not 
yet democratic enough tv elect a woman for president, still your 
influence and power for good is none the less. Consider the posi- 
tion, tor half a century, of the queen on the throne of Great Bri- 
tain and contrast the history of the world with what it might have 
been had the prince, next in order, filled her place. The days of 
royalty and primogeniture are numbered.” 


2Qe0———————— 


THREE “ Great Battles of History "—Gettysburg, the 
Merrimac and Monitcr battle. and the tattle of New 
Orleans—are described in July TREASURE-TROVE. This 
is the first of a series which will discuss in August, Sar- 
atoga, Yorktown, and Solferino. ‘Our Feathered 
Friends” describes the structure and habits of the bird- 
tribe in a most entertaining manner. 

‘* How Fireworks are Made ;” * Facts about Flags ;” 
‘*Hints for Camping Out; ‘* Gardening for Girls ;” 
‘*Summer Accidents ”—telling briefly what todo in case 
of drowning, cuts, wounds, shock, sunstroke, bites, or 
poisons ; and ‘“‘ Leaves from Nature’s Book ”"—explain- 
ing how to preserve printed impressions of leaves and 
flowers—are all readable articles. 

An entertaining dialogue is **Innocents Abroad.” It 
is just the thing for a school exhibition. ‘ A Baseball 
Battery” will just *‘ hit” the boys. ‘‘ Echoes of Pro- 
gress ” tell of the most surprising among recent discuv- 
eries in science.and inventions. ‘* Hawthorne and his 
Thoughts” gives some very seasonable selections and 
criticisms of America’s great classic romancer. The 
Sc‘ ool of Authorship contains some excellent stories and 
essays by young authors and instructive criticisms by 
the editor. The Letter-Bowx is full of hvely correspon- 
dence. 

The literary features include a long installment of Mr. 
Talbot’s great ‘* Catboat”’ story : A fuble from the Ger- 
man, ‘‘ The Golden Goose;:” an amusing incident of 
‘An Actor's Life;” ‘‘A Rough Lesson;” ‘ Captain 
Scampadoro ;” ‘‘ How to Read,” and some poetic selec- 
tions for July. The illustrations are numerous and spir- 
ited. 


If you need medicine it is not safe to delay till hot weather. 
Take Hood's Sarsaparlia now. 
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How It |mpresses Educators, 


«] do not see how this work can be im- 

yed.”—GEORGE W. DELAND, Supt. Public 
schools, Perrysville, Ind. 

«This work will help a good deal toward 


ge needed spelling reform.”—PresiDENnT 
FRANKLIN CARTER, Williams College. 





“J am impressed with its conservative 
progressiveness, with its accuracy and com- 
peteness.”~S. S. Stiver, Principal Bunker Fill 
(V. ¥.) Academy. 


“Lam delighted with the principles upon 
which you are building the Dictionary.”— 
R. OGDEN DorEMUS, of the College of the City of 
New York. 


“With merits peculiar to itself, it combines 
many of the best points‘of Murray, the Encyclo- 
pedic, and the Century dictionaries.” —M. A. 
NewELL, Vewell Institute, Baltimore, Md. 


A Miracle of Clearness. —“ The specimen 
pages certain]; show excellent work. The article 
on ‘A’ is a miracle of condensation and clear- 
ness." —PROF. CHARLES F. JOHNSON, of 7rinity 
College, Hartford. 


PROFESSOR. SKEAT, ETYMOLOGIST, OF 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, PLEASED AND 
SURPRISED. 


And DR. MURRAY, OF OXFORD, EDITOR OF 
THE OELEBRATED NEW ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, COMMENDS THE WORK, 


Pro*. W. C. WILKINSON, in a letter from Eng- 
land, writes : 

“I showed Prof. Skeat the sample pages of 
The Standard Dictionary.’ He looked them 
over with the evident interest of a practical lex 
icographer He approved the introduction 
of the phonetic element and the exhibition of the 
tentative scientific alphabet. He expressed the 
opinion that a spelling reform in the English lan- 
guage was certain to come in time, and declared 
his confidence in Prof. Marsh as a man thor- 
oughly qualified to preside over this department 
of the D.ctionary. He expressly said that you 
might quote him as approving the phonetic feat- 
ure of the Dictionary. He was bighly 
pleas:d with the plan of giving exact references 
for the literary quotations, and expressed sur- 
prise that it could be expressed in so little space 
The professor seemed pleased with the general 
look of the work. 

“Dr. Murray, of Oxford University, expressly 
consents to be qu »ted publicly by you in testimony 
to the following points: («) That the introduction 
of the pbone.ic elem:nt was a desirable recog- 
nition of the need of Reformed Spelling, and 
that Pr..fessor March’s editorship of this dep :rt- 
men} was everything that could be asked for ; 
(2) that asa practical matter, in a popu ar dic- 
tionary, the ‘order of usage’ had the preponder- 
ance of reasons in its favor; (3) that the spect- 
mea p ges of the Standard Dictionary had, on 
examination, apodeared to him to be as well done 
as was practicable within the necessarily small 
compass of a single-volume dictionary.” 


Compared with the Century Dictionary.— 
“Lhave taken pleasure in comparing it with the 
Century dictionary. It beirs the com 
parison well. In matter of synonyms and anto- 
hyms, it will stand at the head of all American 


dictionaries.” —W. R. Comins, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Norwalk, Ohio. 


“In many particulars it is a decided im- 
provement upon any of its predecessors; the 
order of definitions, the quotations, the etymol- 
ogy, the synonyms aad antonyms, the illustra- 
ins of the correct use of th: accompanying 
Erpestiicn, are new and valuable features.”— 

. B. Snow, Supt. of Schools, Auburn, N. Y. 


Approving Words from a Professor at 
Tale. —« The innovation of placing 
the etmymology after the definition, while it may 
start] : some people, can hardly be regard:d as 
objectionable ger se, and may facilitate the con- 
sultation of the Dictionary on the part of many 
People. Compression is secur d by many ex 
celent devices. In placing Prof. March in 
ch rge of the ph mic notation, you are doing 
Wel. ‘Th: inclusion of synonyms and antonyms 
rd ee commendabl>. . .”—ALBERT S. 

OK, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Yale Ulneralip. © yw 





IN PREPARATION. 





“It will be a rival of the best Dictionaries.” — The Boston Journal of Education. 
“I do not hesitate to say it will be the completest single volume Dictionary of the English language”—J. W. Basurorp, 


D.D., President of the Ohie Wesleyan University. 


“Of the two dictionaries, the revision of Webster and your work, your plan is the better one, and will better meet 


IT WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN 


Send 5 cents for a copy of the New Prospectus, containing sample pages, etc. 


is printed on the next page. 


existing needs. . 


- » Whe Century is a lexicographical luxury. 
Book.” — Tazo. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Princeton. 


Yours will be the Bnoglish People’s Word 





FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 
Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 





NEARLY 2,200 PAGES, LARGE QUARTO ; 


ESPECIALLY FOR THIS WORK ; 


LEXICOGRAPHY ; 
OVER 4,000 


AND WILL CONTAIN 
ILLUSTRATIONS MADE 


200,000 WORDS ; 70,000 MORE WORDS 


THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE VOLUME DICTIONARY. 





PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $12.00. AT $7.00 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


SEE NEXT PAGE, 


Now ready. 





A partial list of its staff of over 


ONE HUNDRED EDITORS 


These editors are among the best known of American and English scholars ; each is 
an acknowledged authority in his particular sphere of learning. 


The Dictionary, from beginning to end, will be 


the work of scholars, and of experts in the different branches of the arts and sciences and in the different trades 
Without reflecting unfavorably upon the work of others, we may be permitted to say that no dictionary of any lan- 
guage has had engaged upon it nearly so many representative scholars, 


Among the DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS of the Dictiopary are the following: 


I. 
. In the definition of a word the most common meaning is given 


tN 


The etymology is placed after the definition. 


first, that is, preference is given to the “order of usage ” over 
the historical order, usually followed in dictionary making. 
The aim is to remove everything that stands between the vo- 
cabulary word and the meaning that will be more generally 
sought after by the average reader. 


. The scientific alphabet, which has been prepared and recom- 


mended by the American Philological Association, and adopted 
by The American Spelling Reform Association, is used in giv- 
ing the pronunciation of words. This Department is under tive 
direction of Prof. Francis A. March, President of the Ameri- 
can Spelling Reform Association, and who is recognized in Eu- 
rope and America as one of the most eminent of living phi 
lologists. 


. Disputed pronunciations and spellings are referred, under the 


direction of Professor March, to a committee of fifty. This 
committee is composed of philologists in leading American, 
English, Canadian, Australian, and East Indian Universities, 
and representative professional writers and speakers in En- 
glish. By a simple system the form preferred by each com- 
mitteeman will be indicated in the preface to the Dictionary 
The preference of this committee is advisory to Dr. March; it 
is not mandatory. 


. If a vocabulary word is variously pronounced, we give first the 


pronunciation we prefer; then, the pronunciation preferred by 
each of the other dictionaries. 


. A committee of five representative scholars will pass upon new 


words before they are admitted into the Dictionary. 


. The illustrative quotations are “/ocated” ; that is, the volume 


and page where each is to be found are given. 


. Strictly obsolete and dialectic words, and such foreign words as 


are only used rarely in English literature, are placed ina Glos- 
sary in the Appendix, thus saving space in the Dictionary 
proper for tens of thousands of important living words that 
heretofore have beem omitted from single volume dictionaries. 


. Handicraft terms, under the editorial direction of Professor 


Grimshaw, are gathered with great completeness, and grouped 
under the different trades; the more important of these words 
are given also vocabulary places. See sample pages under 
PLUMBING. 


to. By a system of grouping applied to the terms for fruits, flowers, 


weights, measures, stars, etc., we are enabled to give this class 
of words far more fully than has ever before been attempted by 
the editors of any dictionary. For example, under APPLE we 
give the names of 368 varieties, while Webster’s International 
Dictionary gives fewer than 40, and the Century (to the end of 
Vol. V.) fewer than 30. See sample page under APPLE. 


11. The different parts of each science are so treated, that the stu- 
deat can easily trace the definition of all its branches, and 
have before him the full meaning of the science ; that is, while 
the terms belonging to each branch or subordinate branch of 


= 
nw 


a science are defined in their proper vocabulary plates, the 
refereaces to their superior and subordinate branches are so 
given that the definition of the science as a whole can easily be 
traced and collected. and when so collected wil! be found by the 
student to be a full and harmonious exposition of the entire 
science. 

The Church terms peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
to each of the Protestant denominations, and to other Churches 
and religious organizations, are edited by a representative of 
the Church or organization to which these words belong. 


. Antonyms as well as synonyms are given where thought im- 


portant; also, examples are freely supplied showing the proper 
use of Prepositions in connection with different vocabulary words. 


. To avoid the confusion that often arises, especially in a diction- 


ary, by using the hyphen for divisions of both compound and 
simple words, we have applied the German double hyphen to 
compound words. 


. In the vocabulary. only proper names, or proper terms derived 


from them, are printed with initial capital letters, thus enabling 
any one to determine at a glance whether or not a word is to be 
written with an initial capital or small letter. 


. The work wi!! contain a// the words to be found in the latest 


Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and Johnson, and mearly 70,000 
more. 


THE APPENDIX 


of the Dictionary will be very complete. It will be given, with 
pronunciation ; (1) The Proper Names found in the Scriptures; 
(2) The Names of Prominent Men of History, ancient and modern, 
with dates of birth and death; (3) A Gazetteer, giving thousands 
of Geographical Names with brief descriptions; (4) Prominent 
Names in Fiction (the author and book given as far as practi- 


cable). (5) Pseudonyms; (6) The Titles of Prominent Books 
of difficult pronunciation; (7) Foreign Phrases and Words 
(with pronunciation indicated); (8) Foreign Musical Words 
and Phrases; (9) Caterers’ Terms; (10) Foreign, Medical 


Terms. There will also be a department of “ Faulty Pronunci- 
ation and Faulty Diction.”” In this department thousands 
of examples of incorrect current speaking and writing will be 
given. Besides, there will be much other classified matter. 
Nearly the entire Appendix will be grouped under a single 
alphabet, thus greatly facilitating the finding of the information 


desired. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 


Effort is made to avoid the use of abbreviations as far 4s practicable 


under our space limitation, or to give them in such .... form that 
they may be readily understood. A full list of the abbreviations 
employed will be presented in the preface to the Dictionary. 
In the sample pages, [ H 'go.] following an flustra- 
tive quutation indicates that the edition quoted trom was pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers, in 1890; [H & s. '83.] indicates that 
the edition quoted from was published by Hodder & Stoughton, 
in 1883; etc. 





For Partial List of Editors of the Various Departments, see next page. 
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How It Impresses the Public. 


*- Will be the most complete ever issued.”’ 
.. It is much needed.—The Pittsburgh [Pa.] Press 


“in many ways it will surpass the 
leading dictienaries.”’»—The Belfast [Me] Age. 

“The old days of dictionary monopely 
are gone forever.”—Saturday Evening Post, 
Burlington, Iowa. 





‘‘Emvaluable to the erudite scholar, as 
well as to th seof limited attainments.”— The 
Evening Star, Philadelphia. 


‘6 Eas very important and decided Im- 
prevements on al) its predecessors.”—The Cen- 
tral Methodist. 


“ . . . am entirely new plan, that bids 
fair to supersedes to a great extent those now in 


use.’”—The Union Farmer, Rochester, Me. 


‘©The work is far ahead of any diction- 
ary of the English language ever published.” — The 
Daily Sun, San Francisco, Cal. 


‘*‘& mew dictionary, and not a compilation 
from others, and revealing many points of superi- 
ority.”"—Mississippi School Journal. 


The Pian Admirable and will 
Meet Existing Needs. 


THEO. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature at Princeton, writes: 

**T have examined carefully the prospectus and 
sample pages of ‘The Standard Dictionary.’ The 
plan is admirable and ought to meet with general 
acceptance. In a work of this kind, the scholars 
engaged on it are as important a factor as the plan 
itself. The co-operation of such scholars as March, 
Doremus, Newcomb, Harper, Balg, Harrison, etc , 
should ensure success. . Of the two diction- 
aries, the revision of Webster and your work, your 
plan is the better one and will better meet existing 
needs. It bas the virtue of being unique and 
independent. Three or four of its features are 
especially commendable: 

Pjacing defiiiitions before etymologies. 
Giving the preference to present meanings. 
Reducing technicalities to a minimum, 
Giving due emphasis to phonetic spelling. 
Your treatment of quotations. 


“ These are all excellent features and are found 
nowhere else in such good form. You have also 
avoided the extreme, as I regard it, of excessive 
quotations, illustrations, and cyclopedic matter. I 
presume a clear explauation will be given of the 
phonetic alphabet, used in the pronunciation of 
words. [This will be given in the Preface to the 
Dictionary. — Editor.) It is a Dictionary that will 
meet the common needs of the people. The 
Century is a lexicographical luxury. Yours will be 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE’s WoRD Book, The 
best criticism, however, of your Dictionary that I 
can send you is an acceptance blank. I am 
advising my students to procure it.” 


Better 


ar Oi 
ae 


‘¢Will meet with instant acceptance and 
appreval. A comprehensive and mag- 
nificent work ’’— The Plattaburg |N. ¥ J Sentinel. 


‘© Will prove in all prebability far su- 
perior to all other dictionaries heretofore 
published.”?— The Cincinnati Medical Journal. 


“Et is common sense, American, and 
progressive, a distinct s‘ep forward in the art of 
dictionary making.” —The Electrical Review, N. Y. 


‘© A most complete cyclepedia of our lan- 
guage. The value of such a work can 
hardly be estimated.”—Hali’s Journal of Health, 
New York. 


Will be a Marvel even to scholars.— ‘‘ We 
are persuided that we ure soon to havea dictionary. 
that will be a marvel even to scholars ’— Western 
Christian Advocate, Cincinnati. 


‘* This will be the completest single vol- 
ume Dictionary ever Issued, and its appear 
ance will be awaited with great interest.”—vhe 
Boston Home Journal, 


The way a Distinguished Wisterian 
Wrote of It.—‘“ The plau is admirable. . . I 
am sure the innovations will be received 
with universal approval.” BENSON J. LossiIna. 


The Best for the Average Reader and 
for the scholar.—‘‘ There is no doubt but it will 
be the best dictionary yet brought out, not only for 
the average reader, but for the scholar.”’—The Ex 
aminer, Cleveland. 


The Present Usage of Words given the 
Preterence.— “I may say that to me it seems a 
good thing to publish a work that does not pretend 
to give a complete history of the English language 
as it was ip the past, but aims to presext it as it is 
used by the best writers, now and in America.” O. 
B. FROTHINGHAM. 


July 4, 1891. 


“The Synonyms avd Antonyms particularly please me. I like the plan and general appearance . . .”—Ex-PREs. JULIUS H. SEELYE. Amherst 
*“ Your patting etymological derivations at the end rather than at the beginning of each leading word, I like especially. ’"—R&v. JOSEPH C 0K, Boston, 
“If the whole work keeps up to the grade of the sample pages, it cannot fail to stand alone as the dictionary of the people.””—Cleveland Gazette, Cleveland, 9, 





A Partial List of the Editors 


of the Various Departments, 





F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 


I. K. FUNK, D.D., Editor-in-Chief. 


L.H. D., Consulting Editor. 


D. S. GREGORY, D. D., Managing Editor. 





SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 

. A. March, LL.O., L.4.D., 
Professor of the Eagi'sh Language and Comparative 
Philology in Lafayette College. 
CHEMISTRY. 

Robert Ogden Doremus, M.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Toxicology, and Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, and of Chemistry and Physics in the College 
of the City of New York. 
ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS, AND PHYSICS 


Simeon Newcomb, I.L.D., 
Superintendent of the Nautical Aimanac, U. 
8. Navy. Washington, D. C. 
Frank . Bigelow, M.A., 
Assistant Nautical Almanac, Navy Department; 
formerly Assistant at Cordoba Observatory and 
Professor of Mathematics at Racine College. 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR IN PHYSIC‘. 
Arthar. L.+Kimball, Ph.D., 
Protessor of Physics in Amherst College. 
ZOOLOGY. 
Thedore N. Gill, ".D., Ph.D., 
Professor of Zoology iu the Columbian University, 
ashipgton, D C. 
Ernest Iagersoll, 

The popular writer on birds and other animals, and 
author of * Reports to the United States Govern- 
ment on the Oyster Industries,” etc. 

BIOLOGY. . 
Frederick ;Starr, Ph.D., 
American Museum of Naturai History, N. Y. City. 
ANATOMY. 

Frank Baker, ".D., Ph.D., 
Professor of Anatomy, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.; Honorary Curator of Anat- 
omy in the U. 8. National Museum. 
Smithsonian Institution. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Otis Tuften Mason, ™.A., Ph.D. 
Curator of the pepereness of Ethnology, U. 8. 
National Museum. 


MEDICINE, 
frank P. Foster, M.D, 

Editor of ** The New York Medical Journal” and of 
the ‘‘ Encylopedic Medical Dictionary.’’ 
BACTERIOLOGY. 

T. Mitchel Prudden, M.D., 
Director of the Laboratories of Pathol and 

Bacteriology in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City. 
GEOLOGY. 
Nathaniel S. Shaler, D.S. 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University. 
William B. Dwight, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Histury aud the Curator of the 
Museum in Vassar College, 
MINERALOGY AND CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 
George HB, Williams, Ph D., 
Associate Professor of Inorganic Geology in Johns 
Hopkins University. 
W. G. Brown, Ph.D., 
The Bagly Professorship for General and Applied 
Chemistry, in the Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Va. 
BOTANY. 
Frank H. Knowlton, M.S. 
Professor of Botany in the Columbiav University; 
Assistant Paleontologist U. 8. Geological 
Survey, and Honorary Assistant Curator 
of Botany, U.S National Museum. 
EVOLUTION. 
Thomas H. Huxley, LU.D., F.B.S., etc., 
Londup, Evgiaud. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

Hen. T. M. Cooley, LL D., 
Professor of Law in the University of Michigan; 
Chairman of the U. 8. Board of Inters ate Com- 
merce; author of * Cunstitutiona) Limita- 

tions, ete. 
A. C. Augelli, 
Lecturer in the Department of Law, in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
INTFRNATIONAL LAW. 

Hon.+E. J. Phelps, 1....D., 

Kent Protessor of Law, Yale University; ex- 
Minister to Engiand, etc. 
CRIMINAL LAW. 

Hen. John Bassett Meere, 

Third Assistant Seeretary of State, U.S A.; Pro- 
fessor elect of Internvationa: Law and Diplomacy, 
Culumbia College , and author of Works on 
“ Ex'radition,” * sxtraditional Crime,” etc. 


. D. 
Ex President of 





ETYMOLOGY. 
fF. A. March, Jr., Ph. D., 
Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages in Lafay- 
ette College. 
G. H. Balg. Pb.D., 
Author of the ‘Gothic ey! ” (Dr. Balg has 
charge of Germanic words from A to G.) 
BIBLICAL TERUS. 
William B. Harper, Ph.D., 
Presidevt University of Chicago and Head Professor 
of Semitic Languages; formerly Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Woolsey Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in 
Vale University. 

Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of the Semitic Languages in the 
University of Chicago. 

THEOLOGY ANB PH LOSOPHY. 

S. Gregory, D.D., 

Lake Forest University; formerly 
Professor of English Literat're and Mental 
Sciences iu the University of Wooster. Ohio. 


NAVAL AND NAUTICAL TERYS. 
Rear Admiral 8. B. Luce, 
U. 8. Navy, President of the U. 8. Naval [nstitute. 
MILITARY TERMS. 

Gliver ©. Iioward. M.A., LL.D., 
Major General U.S. Army, Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor. 

GENERAL HISTORY, GRAMMAR, & RHETORIC 
James A. Harrisoa, t.L.D., 1..H.D., 
Prosessour of English and Modern Languages in the 
Washington and Lee University, tormerly Profes- 
sor of History; also author of *The Hisiory 
of Spain,” * The Story of Greece,” etc. 
ain ty wd HISTORY. 


° g- LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Pictorial Field Book of the Revolu- 
__ tion,” * Pictorial History of the Civil War,”’ etc. 
{[Dr. Lossing’s work for this Department was com- 
pleted before his death.—PuBs.] 
STATISTICS. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
U.8. Commissioner of Labor, Wasbiogton, D. C, 
MUSIC, 
Anton Seidl, 

Conductor of the Metropolitan Orchestra. 
Laura C. Holloway-Langford, 
President of the Broukiyn Seidi society. 

W. J. HMenuderson, M.A, 

Music Critic of ** The New York Times ” 
PEDAGOGY. 

Hon. Emerson K. White, LL.D., 
Ex-President Purdue University, Cincwwnati, Ohio 

a fe TURE. 


R > Ph.D., 
Edito: of “Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia” and of 
** Little Classics.” 

Francis Hovey Stoddard, M.A., 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in 
the University of the City uf New York. 
LI®°RARY TERMS (TECHNICAL). 
Frederic Saunders, M.A., 

Chief Librarian of the Astor Library. 
BUDDHISTIC TERMS, 

F. Max Maller, LL.D., 

Professor of Comparative Phi'ology in Oxford Uni- 
versity, England 
ANGLO.AFRICAN WORDS. 

Henry ™. Stanley, 

The African Explorer. 
ABORIGINAL WORDS. 

Daniel G. Brinton,, M.A., ".D., LL.D., 
Professur of American Archeology and Linguistics in 
the University of Penusvivania. 
ORIENTAL WORDS. 

William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
Formeriy in Educational Service of the Japanese 
Government, auibor of the Japanese seri«s of 
Reading Books, *‘ Asiatic History (Chau- 
tauqua series), etc. 

TERMS PECULIAR TO THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 
Mubert H. Bancroft, 








Of San Franciscv, Cal, author of * The History of 
' 


the Pacific States,” etc. 
DEAF MUTE TERMS. 
Alexander Graham Sell. 

WORDS DERIVED DIRECTLY fromthe GREEK 
Charles Forster Smith, Ph.D., 
Professor of the Greek Languave and Literature in 
Vanderblit University. 


HANDICRAFT OR TRADES TERMS, 

Robert Grimshaw, M.E.. Ph D 

Author of **Ste#m Evgine Catechism.” * 

Power Users,” “ Preparing for Indication,” 
on House Building,” ete. 


FAULTY PRONUNCIATION AND FAULT} 
DICTIUN. (Appendiz.) 


Hints 4 
“Hin 


Alfred Ayre«. 
Author of “ The Orthoc pist.” * The Verbalist,” ¢ 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
Flavel S. Thomas, "1.D., Ph.D., ML.S., ¢ 


POMOLOGICAL TERMS. 
Hon. A. A. Crozier, M.%., 
Of the Agricu:tural Departmeut, Washington, p, 
NFW WORDS (“ommittee of Reference.) 
J. H. Scelye »%.T D.. LL.D., ex-President of Amhe 
Colieve; E. 8. Sheldon, of Harvard Universjr, 
Charles A. Dana. LL.D., of New York City ; Kawa 
Ever tt Hate, D.D., of Boston; James Orms 
Murray, D.D., LL.D. of Princeton. 


ADVISORY COWMITTEE ON DISPUTED 
SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 

The following are the members of this committ 

so far as arrangements have been perfected 7 

vames of the other members will be announced late 


J. Vietch, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Rhetorid 
Un'versi'y of Glasgow, Scotland; Albert 8. (oo 
Ph.D.. L.H.D., Professor of the Engii<n Languag 
and Liverature, Ya e ata 2 A. H. Sayce, 
A., Professor of.Comparative Philolovy, mem) 
of ths Old Testamens Revision Committee, auth, 
of “The Principles of Comparative Phi olegy.” op 
Qveens College, Oxford, Evgland; Hen. Ww, 
Harris, LL.D ,Commissioner of Fdueation U9 
Washi gtou, ) C.; Alfred H. Reynar, M.A., LLD 
Dean of Faculty of Aits, Prof: ssor of Modern 
guages and English Literature. Victoria Unive 
sity, Canada; Moses Coit Tyler, LL D., L.H.D., Pr 
fessor American Histerv. Corvell University 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., Prefessor of Pp 
osophy, E. nics anu Psychology, Columb‘a Colle: 
editor “‘ Fducatinnal Review”; Charles A, | 
Tawney, M.A., ©.1.E., President of the U. iversi 
of Caicuvra, India; Theodore W. Hunt, Ph,). 
Lit.D., Professor of English in Princeton Colleye 
William Preston Johnston, LL.D., President ¢ 
Tulsi Universi'y, Louisiana; Monecure D, Cy 
way, M.A, F.A.8., (London): William Ha 
Browne, M.D, Associate Professor o Eng js 
Literature J hn Hopkins University, William [ 
Carpenter, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of German: 
Languages aud Literatures, Columbia C illege; ( 
J. Stille, M A., LL.D.,.ex-Provost Universiry , 
Pepnsyivania; Edward 8. Joynes, MA., LL.D 
Professor of M d-rn Languiges, Universiry 
South Carolina; Prof. R. F. Leighton, M A., Ph.D 
Gloucester. Mass ; William Otark, M.A., LL.) 
.L, F R.S.C., Professor of Phiiosonhy. Trinity 
College, Toron'o, Canada; Arthur M. Wheele, 
M A.. Professoref History. Ya'e University ; k, 
Leavell, M.A., LL.D, Professor of the Engliy 
Language avd Lit ratnre. Mississippi C lege: 
James Wood Davidson, M.A, Washington. D ¢. 
W. M. Baskervill, M.4., Ph.D., Professor of th 
English Language and Lit:rature, Vander) 
University. Teun.; Caivin Thomas, M.A., Pr 
fesser of Germanic Languag-s aud Literature 
University of Michigan; James Cappon, M.A, 
Professor of tho English La. gaage and Lite 
ature, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS. (Partial List.) 
SOCIALISM: Laur nee Gronlund, author of “Th 
Co-operative Comm ‘nweatth” ete. Frontier if 
8S) Term-: Emma Gent Curtiss, author of * T) 
Admini tratrix’’ ete Temverance and Proli 
bition. Axtel Gustafson, co-author of * | he Fow 
dation of Desth,” etc. Quntations: Miss Mag 
Augusta Scott, MA. Synunyms, Antonyms an 
Preposi‘ions: Rev. J. ©. Fernald, New York 
Phrenoiogy: Albert Turner. ot Fowler, Wells ¢ 
Co, New York Chess: W. Steinitz, editor « 
“*[, ternational Chess Magazine,’”’ 1 ew York 
author of ** The Modern Chess Instructor. 


CHURCH TERMS. 

BAPTIST: H L. Wayland, D.D., editor of “Ti 
National Kantist.”’ Poi adeipma. Lutheran: b 
J. Wolf DD., Lutherac Thenlovical Seminary, 
Gettysburg Methodist: Arthur Edwards, D.\, 
Chicago Episcopal: Thomas Kichry, §.T.D, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical story, Geueral i fe 
ological Seminary, New York, Presiyterian 
Francis L. Patton. D.D., LL.D., Pres dence of th 
College of New Jersev. Prineeton. Reforma 
Episcopal_ Church: Bishop Charlies Edwari 
Cheney, D D., ‘ hicago. Kesormed: T. ¥ 
Chombers, D.D., LL D., New York. Rom Catly 












































| 
| 
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olic: Kene lL. Holaind, 8.J., ex-Professor of Ethic 
at Woodstock, Lecturer on Natural and Cane 
Law, Georgetown University. Uniterian: M.4 
Savege, D.D, Rosten. United Brethren: &, 4 
Funkhouser, D.D, Davt.n. Ohie. United Pres 
byterian: James Harper, D.D, LL D., Presidest 
of Theotogivai Semmary. Xenia, Ohio. Univer 
salist: I. M. Atwood, D.D., President Canto 
Theological School. 





E. Little; J. M. W. Moody; C. Petersen; Rev. 


The list price of the Dicti ry when i 


International’; Rev..J. A. Crockett; J. E ,Fleming ; 








Date 





Signed 


ACCEPTANCE BLANE. 


Sign and Return the Following, or a Copy of It: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York: 

accept your offer for a copy of your Standard Dictionary of the English Language, and herewith forward you ONE DOLLAR in advance payme™ 
Jor the same, and will forward you the remaining Six DOLLARS when you notify me that it is ready for delivery. Ii is understood that if [ am not satisie! 
with the work I shalt be at liberty to send it back within three days after I receive it, and you will return my money. 


P.O. 








_ Among the many others who are employed upon Tok STANDARD Dictionary are I. J. Allen, M.D., LL.D., late President Belmont Coilege, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Institutes of Civil Law; Miss Charlotte Fisk Bates; C. H. A. Bjerregaard, ex-Professor Fredericia College, Der 
mark,'and Assistant Librarian of the Astor Library: Zonas W., Bliss, lately connected with the Riverside Press, and one of the editors of ‘‘ The Webster 
B. F. Funk, Business Manager of the Dictionary Deparment; J E. Gregory; Rev. Charles 
George W. Plack; R+v. L B Richards; Mes. T. 1. Roberts, M.A.; R A. Sawyer, D.D.; Rev. W. 
C. Stiles; Prof. Alexander Wilder; I. O. Williams, author of “Oar Dictionaries,” and one of the editors of ‘* The WebsterInternational .”’ 


d (this will net be before January, 1892), will be $12.00, bound in a single volume} 
bound in two volumes, $14.00. Butto all persons who will siga and return the Acceptance Blank (sce below), and make a payment of 
$1.00, only $7.00 will be charged, bound in single volume ; $9.00 bound in two volumes. 


State a 








Publishers: FUNK 


& WAGNALLS, 


18 and 20 Astor Place. 


NEW YORK: 


LONDON: 
44 Fleet Street. 


ee 


TORONTO, CANADA: 
86 Bay Street. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. By Alice Mabel Bacon. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1891. 
333 pp. $1.25. 

Many people have written about Japan, but the side 
which one must know in order to understand the people 
thoroughly— women and home life—has been left almost 
untouch In the preparation of this work the author was 
assisted by a young Japanese lady ; this, together with her 
own wide pa wy with this interesting people, gives 
force and reliability to the statements contained in the 
book. We learn from it our Japanese sister’s rights and 
privileges in babyhood, childhood, young womanhood, and 
old womanhood, in country and city, as peasant and as 
lady. Itissad to think she is so hampered and her rights 
so little regarded, but there is a brighter day coming for 
her. The subject is treated comprehensively, and from a 
liberal standpoint. The many incidents of Japanese life 
introduced make it very pleasant reading. 





THE COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WorDs. When and why 
joining or separation is preferable. With concise rules 
and alphabetical lists. By F. Horace Teall. New York: 
John Ireland. 1197 Broadway. 223 pp. $1.25. 

There is nothing so vexatious to the gocet venter and 
type-setter, about which the dictionaries do not agree, and 
in which there is no uvformity in practice, as the com- 
pounding of words. Mr. Teall’s is the first systematic 
attempt to reduce the matter to rule. He essayed a diffi- 
cult task, but if his book aids in securing a little more 
uniformity in practice, and banishes some of the absurd 
compounds some dictionaries sanction, his work will not 
bein vain. The principles laid down by him in regard to 
the compounding of words are of much value, while his 
lists of words and phrases should be studied by all con- 
nected with editorial or composing rooms. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GREEK TRAGEDY. Edited 
with notes and au introduction from the German of Dr. 
Munk’s “Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur.” By 


are cleared up by the notes at the end. The book con- 
tains a fine frontispiece portrait of the statue of Sophocles 
in the Lateran museum in Rome. 


THE STORIES OF THE TREES. By Mrs. Dyson. London, Edin- 
barge. and New York : Thomas Nelson & Sons. 272 pp. 
1. 


Who dces not love trees? Teacher, certainly you do. 
You have in them, at all seasons, abundant material for 
lessons that will excite the children’s wonder and delight. 
The author of “‘ The Stories of the Trees’’ had a subject 
full of great possibilities, and she has succeeded in invest- 
ing it with the interest that pocoery belongs to these 
beautiful objects of nature. Although avoiding the dry 
technicalities of science she bas presented a great many 
scientific facts—her stories are science and poetry com- 
bined. The writer of such books for children who missés 
the poetical side gives but the husk to hungry young 
minds. Of the trees described, the oak, elm, beech, birch, 
poplar, willow, elder, will be widely recognized as old 
friends. The typography and illustrations are beautiful. 
The latter include full page pictures, besides drawings of 
leaves, flowers, and fruits. 


HerRopotus. Book VII. With notes by Agnata F. But- 
ler. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 
302 pp. 

In the preparation of this volume Stein was the chief 
helper of the editor in point of scholarship, Rawlinson in 
illustrative information, and for the grammatical part 
Kruger’s and Goodwin’s text-books were largely drawn 
upon. The seventh book of Herodotus contains an ac- 
count of the second expedition of the Persians against 
Greece, and the introduction, of about seven pages, gives a 
very concise summary. The notes on the text are very com- 
plete and the appendix contains useful grammatical mat- 
ter, The volume is a fine specimen of the book-making 
art. The Greek text is very clear, the English side notes 
aiding greatly in following the thread of the narrative. 
There is a map showing Asia Minor, Greece, and the sur- 
rounding islands, and one giving an idea of the region 
around Thermopy le. 


PERNIN’S UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY. In ten lessons, for 
schools and private study. By H. M. Pernin. Detroit, 
Mich.: Published by the author. 198 pp. 


This system of shorthand is certainly remarkable in 





A. W. Verrall, Litt. D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1891. 324 pp. $1.00, 
The views of the Greek tragedians expressed in this book 


| being different in some respects from all phonographic 
| systems that have preceded it. The most notable things 
accomplished by the autbor are the invention of a new set 


represent current opinion. ‘he editor does not profess to of vowel signs to be written in with the consonants the 


criticise them in detail, or even in general. 
tempting to correct the prejudice in regard to certain 


works in the space he bas allowed himself, he has endeav- and legibility. 


ored to show that it exists. 


cism. ‘The first chapter is devoted to tragedy and the 


satiric drama, including a description of the ancient theater 


and its accessories, 


c In the next three chupters are biogra- 
phies of the poets 


4Eschylns, Sophocles, and Euripides- 


with analyses of their principal woiks, and then tollows a dred editors includes many of the 
Many obscure points and English scholars. No work can be second rate done 


chapter on the decline of tragedy. 


Without at- same as our longhand vowels, and the elimination of shaded 


by such men as Professor Francis A. March, of Lafayette 
College, Professor Simon Newcomb, of the U. 58. Navy, 
Professor Theo. N. Gill, of the Columbian university, 
Professor Shaler, of Harvard, Professors Max Muller and 
Joyce, of Oxford university, of Eagland, Professor Thomas 
H. Huxley, of London, Professor William R. Harper, of 
the new University of Chicago, Rossiter Johnson, Robert 
Ogden Doremus, and scores of others almost equally well- 
known. Every department is in the hands of an able 
specialist. New words are admitted only after being 
passed upon by a committee composed of Charles A. Dana, 
the editor of the N. ¥. “ Sun,” and editor of Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia, Professor Sbeidon, of Harvard, Kdward 
Everett Hale, ex-president Seelye, of Amherst, and Pro- 
fessor Murray, of Princeton. Professor March isin charge 
of the spelling and the pronunciation. Extraordinary pro 
visions are made to secure an authoritative pronunciation 
for each word. An advisory committee composed of fifty 
representative philologists, chosen from every English 
speaking country, will pass upon each disputed spelling 
and pronunciation, and in a tabular form the preference of 
each will be given. The committee is advisory. Prof. 
March, after carefully weighing the preference of all, 
makes cioice. This teature will be of very great service 
in our schools. Great care will be taken, we understand, 
in secunng uniformity in the compounding of words, 
This work will be under the supervision ot F. Horace 
Teall, the author of the new book on * The Compounding 
of English Words.”’ Mr. Teali has done excellent service 
in this department for “The Century Dictionary’ upon 
which he bas been engaged for years. 

Among the many distinguishing features of the work, 
these are Of special note : 

1. Following the order of usage instead of the historical 
order in the giving of definitions. 

2. Placing the etymology after the definition. The aim 
isto permit nothing to stand between the word and its 
most important present meaning. 

3. Quotations are selected especially for this work, and 
are “located,” that is, in addiliun to che vame of the 
author, the title of the bouk, and the page, where quota- 
tion is to be tourd are given. 

4. The scientific alpnabet® approved by the American 
philological assuciation is used in the pronunciation of 
words, 

5. Antonyms, as well as synonyms, are given, and ex- 
amples are freely supplied showing the proper prepositions 
to be used with particular words. 

6. It will contuim a very large vocabulary, some 70,000 
more words than are to be found in uny other single-vol 
ume dictionary. 








lines. The qualities claimed for the system are simplicity 


As the test of a system is what its writers 


w that it ex In the preface the editor can do, and as there are writers of Pernin’s style in ail 
shows how Euripides is viewed in the light of modern criti- 


parts of the country, it must have considerable merit, 

The Standard Dictionary described in the advertising 
pages of this week’s JOURNAL promises to be a work of 
really extraordivai:y merit. Its long list of some one hun- 
est-known American 


Besides these, the treatment of handicraft terms, of 
, scientific terms, and the system of groupivg of certain 
‘ words are all deserving of special attention, 

We ask our readers lo carefully exuwiue the announce 
ment the publishers make of this great work. It woald be 
weil worth their while, for our educaturs to eXamiLe the 
tull plan and sample pages Low ready tor distribution, 

By the offer to advance subscribers, the work cab bow 
be purchased at a saving of about one haif of what will be 
the selliug price when issued. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





TEACHERS Co-Operative Association. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


70-72 DEARBOR 


CHICACO. 


Teachers tor best positions. I bave the 
positions, )ou turnish the teachers, 


NST., BES 


Miss M. E DONOVAN, 
30 E, 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








110 Tremont St. 10 Globe Butlding, 
Studio Building BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MiNN, 


THE GREAT SOUTH-W EST. 
TEACHERS :—We have over 400 positions to fill. Commence work in September. Superintendencies range 
from $90 to $2,4U0 per year. Principalships from $50 per month, to $166 per month. Intermediate from $40 to 
8% per month. Primary from $3 to $1W. Most of the vacancies we have are in Mo., Kausas, Nebraska, N. 
Mex., and Colorado. Register at once, if you want advancement or change location. Address, with stamp, 
TOPEKA CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
F. 8S. FLUKE, Manager. Quiney street, TOPEKA, KAN. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Pi., Boston, Mass.; 6 Clinton Pl., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 12044 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington, Bidg., Portland,Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


as a large number of vacancies to fill before 
the Ist of September. Many teachers have al- 
ready registered but more are required to enable 
this Agency to place “the right teacher in the 
right place.” Centre of business near centre of 
population of the U.S. Now is the time to regis- 
ter tor Fail schools. Aadress tor information. 


Cc. B. RUGGLES, Roomc. 
PALACE Horet BurtpinG, CINCINNATI, O. 








Prompt— Eficient—- Business-like. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS 
in all departments, Employers served without 


charge. 
NU FEE for Registration. Commission only. 
Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, AM.,. 
Late R. E. AVERY, 2 W. 14th St., New York 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Introduces to colle; schools, and families, su- | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
perior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, | leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
and Governesses iorevery department of instruc- |ot choice schools carefully recommended to 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call | parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
on or address E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


23 Union Square, New Yok. 
PERHAPS 


You would just fit one of those piaces for which 
we are trying to find the right teacher. 

Let us know your line of work and what sort of 
a position you desire. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager, 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 100 Bible H NEW YORK. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | ***?ss0° * 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better tor next year 
will see the wisdom of as now, so we can have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
thou and their wants. This agency has no connection with any teachers’ agency or bureau. 
Send stamp for application biank. 


H. M. HARRINCTON. Prop’r, No, 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 








AMERICAN AND FORE:\CN 


Teachers’ Agency 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established 1855, 











_ SPECIAL—GENERAL, 
SPECIAL WANTS ss sara ans 


athematics and 
French, lady, $250-6300 and board; Elocutiou, Steno 
grapby Ty -writing and Book-keeping, lady, $30 or 
over wit Poard ; Art, German, French ; Book-keeping, 
Penmanship and Drawing, $15 per mo. ; 4 
Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof. of Latin, $200, etc, | 
etc. GENERAL WANTS—It is probable that by’ the 

time this reaches the reader we shall have nearly 
1000 vacancies on our books. The rush is far above 

that of any former year, and includes every grade | 
of work. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
The Penn’a Educational Bureau. 
205 N. 7th St. (H) Allentown, Pa. 








Elocution 








RE INTRODUCED 
SCHO 


| 
| 
| 







| 


= 
Rowen BAEWER. 
ne 70. DEARBORN ST. 


ONE DAY'S WORK. 


VACANCIES FILLED: Orono, Me., Prof. of Physics, 
1k; Lady in., Waterman Halli, $100; Teacher of 
tin, Shattuck Hall, $800; Prin. Wheatland, Ia., $800; 
Director of Music, Galloway College, $1400; 4 positions 
for gree teachers, $40 to $55. Number of registrations 
received, 7; number of vacancies, 3 ; number of teach 
ers recommended for positions, 18. Send for blank, or 
state your case plainly, send credentials, and one dollar 
for registration, and we will begin work at once. The 
demand upon us for teachers during the months of 
July and August is always much greater than the 
supply. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Maxacer, School | 
& College Bureau, ELMuvRst, ILL. | 








Chicago. 








Good teachers recommended to schooi officers. 
Good places for successtul teachers. Circulars on 
application. 


* TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 

M. V. BipGoop, Manager, 
Box 1968. NEW YORK CITY.’’ 








WOULD YOU TEACH IN THE SOUTH ? 
We have thirteen times as many vacancies as we 


have teachers regisicred The salaries range from 
$300 to $2,500. Ke zistration Form free. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BuREAU, Rome, Georgia. 


“All Roads Lead to Rome.” 





For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. Orville Brewer, Mavager. 








WANTED Educated Salesmen to handle a super 

* jor line of School Supplies. Address, 

J. M. OLCOTT, 9 West Mth St.. New York 

New Youk City, WASHINGTON > QUAKE 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 

UNIVERSITY OF THE CiTy OF New YORK. 


Henay M. MacCaacxen, 0. D , LL.O., Criancticon, 


Instruction in all departments of higher ped- 
agogy. Excellent facilities for the study of meth- 
ods aud systems. Students can help themselves 


by teaching. Lectures daily at4 P.M. and >atur- 


days. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees—Master of Pedagogy and Dector of Ped 
agogy. Term frum Oct. to May 

Circulars and information sent on application 


Jenome ALLEN, Pu. D., Dean 


The Professor of Pedagozy will instruct a limited 
number by correspondence. 





SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. 





AT LAST ° Lo pam A Roteny Bottom has been pro- 


A 





table 
equeaking ; no leaning. 
and prices, from $10.8) up. 
Quote N. Y, SCHOOL JOURNAL, 





814 Broadway, 


school-room or office. Our new patent Ball Bearing turn 

rinciple overcomes al] objections. 

Ten styles, embracing all sizes 

Illustrated catalogucs free. 
dress, 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
NEW YORK 


of home, library, 


No sticking: no 


Ad 





or MUSK ESOY, MICH 
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Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations is caused by 
excess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid at- 
tacks the fibrous tissues, particularly in the 
joints, and causes the local manifestations of the 
disease, pains and aches in the back and shoul- 
ders, and in the joints at the knees, ankles, hips 
and wrists. Thousands of people have found in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent 
cure for rheumatism. This medicine by its 
purifying and vitalizing action, neutralizes the 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Broadway and Eleventh St., NEW ORK. 
(Opposite the American Book Company.) 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Teachers and 
school officers can obtain pleasant rooms tor 
one dollar per day and upwards. Within a radi- 
ous ot a few blocks from the Hotel are all the 
Educational publishers of the city. The Amen- 
can Book Company, the largest Educational #ub- 
lishers in the world are directly opposite the 
Hotel, The well-known Taylor's Restaurant is 
connected with the St. Denis. Prices are very 
moderate. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprictor. 
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VOLU oo IN ONE. 


TEACHERS” ano STUDENTS 


» , ad 
LIBRARY. 

By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, and others, Eighth 
year! Undiminished popularity! The best ideas 
and the best methods of the best teachers, 
20—State Superintendents—20 
and thousands of teachers endorse it. The greates 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in preparing for examination, or for daily use in 

school room, 
New Edition Revised 
toend of Cleveland's Administration, and price re 
duced. saiatatiaail 
Price \ CL, beveled bds., ma’bl'd edges, $2.50 | Price 
} Library leather, marbled edges, 3,25 § 

AGENTS, this is the easiest thing to sel! ever put 
before teachers. Extia inducements this season. 
Pages and terms free, 


T. 8. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO 





atfora to be without 


ee"? Can you 
K™ Mu ‘tiple | Copying Device? 


“THE EXPRESS “DUPLICATOR” 


10-150 copies from hand or typewriting. 
No mechanism, no washing, no trouble. 
( theapest, simplest and best apparatus. 
‘teadquarters for all Manifolding Devices 
Circulars free of 


C. BENSINGES® & CO., 361 Dey 8t., New York 
Principal supplies to Educational Publishers and 
Teachers of duplicating apparatus. 





For advanced Students in French 


“LITTERATURE FRANCAISE” 


giving an advanced course ip conversation, composi 
tion and literature, 1 vol., $1.5 

One single copy for exe ~t 75 cents, with privi 
lege of returniug by paying postage. Send also for free 
sample copy Le Francais’ French monthly, an 


invaluable help to Students of French. 


Beriits & Co., Pab., Woe Matien Sener. 


MILLIONS are idle in the hands of 


teachers. We want them, Send for list 
of ** Books Wanted” and terms of ex- 
change. 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


REVISED EDITION. 


With Preface by Epwarp A. ALLEN, Prof. of 
Euglish Literature in University of Missouri. 





of discurded school books 





75 Cents. 


Longmans, Green & Co., 15 B. 16th St., N.Y. 
AMERICAN WOODS” 


A book on Woods, containing act 
ualand authentic specimens, (See re- 
~— x in March l4th issue, SCHOOL JoUR 


264 Pages. 








PREV’ SRATIONS: ‘OF WOODS FoR aS ROSCOPE an} 
STEREOPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS for invita 
tions, calling cards, ete. Send for circulars, 


R. B. HOUCH, Lowville, N. Y. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ Desk, 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York, 
publishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory and of Printers’f Ink, a journal 
for advertisers—the oldest and best known 
of all the advertising agencies — conduct 
their business in such a way as to make it 
a material benefit to both advertiser and 
newspaper publisher. They turnish plans 
for au advertiser and prepure his adver- 
tisement. For their services— designing 
his advertisement and preparing his esti- 
mate —they make a sufficient charge to 
pay for the required service of persons 
competent to do the work well. They tell 
the advertiser what papers he should use 
and what the price will be. If the adver- 
tiser wishes them to place the advertise- 
ment in the papers, they do as he directs, 
and for that service the newspapers pay 
them. If the advertiser wishes to place 
his advertising through some other adver- 
tising agency, or to contract with the 
publishers, he is at hberty to do so, and 
the estimate furnished by Messrs. Rowell 
& Co., serves as a guide. It tells him 
where he is securing a bargain and where 
he is paying more than he ought. Every 
one who is in need of information on the 
subject of advertising will do well to 
obtain a copy of Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s 
‘** Book for Advertisers,” 368 pages, price 
one dollar. It is mailed, postage paid, on 
receipt of price, and coutains a careful 
compilation from the American Newspaper 
Directory of all the best papers in the 
United States and Canada, It gives the 
circulation rating of every one and a good 
deal of information about rates and other 
matters pertaining to the business of ad- 
vertising. Whoever has made himself 
acquainted with what may be learned 
from this book will admit that from its 
pages one may gather pretty much all the 
information that is needed to perfect an 
intelligent plan of advertising. It is not a 
complete newspaper directory. 1t is much 
better ; for although it names barely one- 
third of the newspapers published, it does 
enumerate every one of the best and all 
that a yeneral advertiser is likely to have 
occasion to use. Among the papers named 
in it TH& SCHOOL JOURNAL occupies the 
position to which its merits entitle it. 


Do not forget that the Baker & Taylor Co. 
740 Broalway, N.Y., can completely till at 
the lowest rates all ordersfor school or mis- 
cellaneous books wherever published, and 
promptly forward same in a single ship- 
ment. Catalogues of and estimates for 
school and library books on application. 





In buying school-books the question of 
merit should be uppermost. Montgom- 
ery’s United States History was recom- 
mended by the joint committee on educa- 
tion of West Virginia, in competition with 
five or six others, four of which were 
offered in even exchange. This is high 
praise. Montgomery’s leading facts of 
American history has been adopted by 
the state of Indiana, Philadelphia, Chica- 
go,and Providence, R, I. These facts speak 
tor themselves. Send for full descriptive 
circulars to Messrs. Ginn & Company, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Among books for teachers ‘* The Teach- 
ers and Student's Library” stands with- 
out a rival in everyday usefulness. Its 
popularity is based on the test of five years 
use in the schoolroom. One large octavo 
vol., only $2.50. T. 8S. Denison, Chicago, 
publisher, 


‘“‘Our common birds and how to know 
them,” by John H.Grant, is indeed a beauti- 
fuland valuable volume, with fine illustra- 
tions and simple comprehensive text. There 
is no excuse tor the lover of birds to re- 
main in ignorance on any part of the sub- 
ject Mr. Grant has performed his task 
in a thorough and fascinating manner. 
His book is both useful and delightful. It 
is published by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Fourth of July at Cresson. 

The second pleasure tour to Cresson offered by 
the Pennsylv ania Kuilroad Company is set tor 
Thursday, July This is a most propitious 
date, as the Fourth falls on § omg ay and even 
the busiest person by combining the holiday with 
Sunday may enjoy « delhightful rest. There is no 
place in the country where the gl rious Fourth 
may be passed in a pleasanter manner. 

Excursion tickets, “including one day’s board 
at the famous Mouutain House, will be sold from 
New York at $9.50, Philadelphia $5.00, Washing- 
ton $8.00, Baltimore $8.00, and at proportionate 
rates {rom immediate stations. The tickets will 
be valid for ten days, and a special rate at the 
hotel will be granted those who may stay longer 
than one day. 

pecial train, in charge of Tourist nt and 
Chaperon, will leave Philadelphia at 10.40 A. M. 
Tickets sold.trom other stations may be to 
Philadelphia on regular trains connecting with 
the special. 





TORONTO ADVERTISERS. 





ARE YOU 
GOING TO TORONTO 


CONVENTION. 


If you are, and wish to visit the livest Dry 
Goods and Mil imery Store in Canada be sure 


to call at 
McKENDRY'’S, 
202 Yonge Street. 

It is a sight to witness the crowds of ladies who 
daily patronize this establishment. The stock 1s 
very large in every department and the prices 
without doubt are the lowest in Toronto. The 
secret of success has been a record of 100 cents to 
the dollar, credit unlimited and undoubted. 
Purchases and Sales for Cash only. One price and 
no less, The millinery show rooms are acknow- 
ledged to be the finest in Canada, and the same 
little prices attached to the very finest goods make 
this room the center of fashion and beauty. 
Another unique feature is, a ladies Lunch room 
where fora few cents visitors are served with 
ight lunches and refreshments. The teacher who 
visits Toronto and don’t call to see this store will 
miss a treat. Take a memorandum of the ad- 


dress. 
McKENDRY’S, 
ZO? Yonge Street, 
6 doors north of Queen Street. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


LADIES 
SEAL 
GARMENTS 


AND OTHER 


FiNE FURS 
At REDUCED PRICES during 
the SUMMER MONTHS. 





The Best Impor- 
ted Goods at 
CLOSE PRICE. 


TEACHERS ARE INVITED. 


W. & D. DINEEN, 








Cor. KING & GEORGE ST., TORONTO. 





AT LEAST 25 PER CENT. 
LESS THAN IN THE 
STATES. 


Do you want Fine Underwear? 


Fine Balbbriggan Natural Wool, 
Cashmere and Silk, in Allen Solly 
& Co., Morleys, and other makers. 


Do you want Fine English Scarfs? 











The Latest Novelties from Welch 
Margetson & Co., London, 





Do you want Shirts, Collars, 
and Cuffs ? 
We keep the Largest and Best 


Assortment of Fine English and 
AmericanjGoods, 


Men’s Fine Furnishing Goods. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


WHEATON & C0., 


17 King St., cor. Jordan. 
ToORoWwTo, CAN. 




















MEN’S CLOTHINC. 





into almost perfect 





GOLDEN LIOM 





and Hats are purchased from the manufacturers direct ; 
Clothing is all manufactured by the most competent hands. 
We buy largely, and taking advantage of cash discounts, are 
enabled to sell at pesnmumenented low figures. 


An experience of over fifty years has brought each department 


shape. Our Woolens, Gents’ Furnishings 
our 


Gentlemen’s Furnishings and Hats.—Custom Tailoring a Specialty 


R. WALKER & SONS, 


33-35-37 King St., E. 


TORONTO. 


18-20-22 Colborne St. 





BY THIS PLAN t= 
persons having no 
knowledge of any 
short-hand can teach 
the art to themselves 
and others as_ thor- 
oughly as any expert 
short-hand teacher or chapter { Oc. 
writer can. All that Selection of 190! 
is needed is to follow 197090, words 
directions given in 

Haven’s ‘‘ Compan- 
ion,” purchasers of H 
which are entitled al- 
so to complete course 
by mail. 


ble A 


but nothing else. 


(QUICK-TIME 


SHORT-HAND & TYPEWRITING are described in full in “The 
Short-hand Teacher’s Companion,” a treatise prepared especially to ena- 
L teachers to qualify ALL shel ~y ude nts—duil ones included—for 
office short-hand positions in ON 


Room 17 Teibunebties is Haven 


METHODS 
OF LEARNING & 


TEACHING 


HREE months. Introductory 


A few of Haven’s aids ior u achers and home students me 
susiness letters, words numbered for timing speed, { 
actual court testimony, also counted and numbered, is 
words actual convention report, counted and numbered, 
aven’s Teacher’s Business Letter Book.11 days,short-hand and key, { 
Haven’s easily joined short-hand vowels, applicable to any system, 
Haven’s easy and rapid short-hand humerals, for use in any system, { Oc; 
aven’s complete yy °F x short-hand lessons, entire theory, | Oc. 
Above, ordered at one time, 
Send moneyorder orU. S.1¢. So 


ie 


SHORT-HAND 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


** We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mere! 
ind Greek as might be learned otherwise ey aah, delight rinitd 


V irgil, Caesar, arene, Ky apt! Sallust, Ovid, 


to teachers, $1. so. 
xenon’ 's Practical he 
and to all nee systems. ce to Teachers, $1.10 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, +> “leanne 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, 





ing together so much miserable Latin 
in one year. ”"—MILTO 


ivy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of ‘Sh. John, and 


‘Propresie Latin Samer : undoes to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
n Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 
Sample pages of he Aang free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
3chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciscienati, O. 


¢ 





McSHANE isnt seas 
> ‘BELLS 
AND 


Best ay hg to ani 


E: pee 


for 
free. Name om 
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Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS 


These schools are for residents of the State who | 


intend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. | 


&2~ Diplomas of these 
life to teach in the om of the State. 
; Tas Fan orm the first Wednesday of 
ember. 


Commussioner or City Superintendent who = 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
— x Superintendent, and it be sent by 
to the school to which the appointment is 

made, 

ADMISSION.—A person must be at nae 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, 
an examination at the school entered in rer 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
-. Geography, ing, Writing and Spelling 
yur 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Comantatones"s Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 





schools are licenses for | disfiguring, itch:ng, burning, scaly, crusted, pim- 


Sep- | 
or hereditary, is speedily, permanently, and eco- 
APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter | nomically cured by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, 
one of these schools should apply to his Schoo) | consisting of CuTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 


NINScAG 
SC 


skh SES Lp 
Witicur 
(uticura 


VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 
ply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every im 
purity of the” blood, whether simple, scrofulous, 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest uf Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other 
remedies fail. Parents, save your cbildre n years 
of mental and physical suffering. in now. 
Delays are dangerous. Cures made ia childhood 
are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, We ; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. P repared by Potter Drug 
and Chemical C orporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.’ 
= Baby's skin and scalp purified and beau- #3 
tified by CUTICURA SOAP. 





Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PIAN PLASTER. 25c. 


| many high oflices. 











EXPENS E8.—There are no expenses for tuition. 
or the use of text-books, and fare one way is 
a — each student spending an entire term 
o wee 


For particulars concerning the several schools 
seod for circulars to the Principals as follows: 






BLACKSTONE, Sir William, author of a 
famous law -book called “ Commentaries,” 
op the Laws of England,” born in Lon- 
don, July 10, 1723. His father, a silk 


merchant, died before he was born, 
but William was well educated by his 
uncle, who sent him to Oxfurd. He be- 


|came a lawyer, but did not succeed very 


well at first, and thought of giving up the 
business ; but in 1753 he gave a course of 
lectures at Oxford on English law, and 
five years afterward (1758) was made a 
professor of law in that university and 
after that he became famous and held 
His Commentaries is 
the first book which law-students study. 
Blackstone died in London when fifty-sev- 
en yeais old (Feb. 14, 1780). 


During the Teething Period, 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SooTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC 

CESS. It SOOTHES the CHIL D, SOPTENS the Gl MS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Druguists in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


The Toronto Meeting. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company 
announces tbe sale of tickets trom all stations to 
Toronto, Ontario, and return, via authorized 
routes, at the very low rate ot one fare for the 
round trp, with two dollars added tor mem- 
bership fee in the National Educational Associa 
tion. Very libers] arrangements bave been mace 
tor return limit., and teachers and their triends 
will be afforded an opportunity for not only at- 
tending the me: ting of the association, but tor 
visttiog many cf the famous mountain and sea- 
shore resorts of the East, as it isexpected that the 
lines from Tcronuto will make extremely jiberal 
rates tor teachcrs desinng to make side tr.ps. 









Brockport ..CHas. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
Buffalo . .J AMES M. CASSETY, PH.D. 
Cortiand JaAMEs H. Hoossg, Px.D. 
Fredonia ¥. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Geneseo ... .JNO. M. MILNE, A.M 
New + wee FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
a: .. JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
Osw ..E. A. SHEnpDoN, PH.D. 
Pakibes . Suk became Fox HoLpEN, LL.B. 
Potadam..... .. THOM, B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Pevsons graduating trom teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 
og of the school where the work was per- 

rmed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters compiete for the Normal] Courses: 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica! 
aaa American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 


STATUARY 


PLASTER CASTS for Artists 
and Schools, 2500 Designs 


Descriptive ero pesiene A vf Sty d | 6s 
C. HENNECKE CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


evo 207 Waeese &venue CHICAGO 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 





BUSTS and BAS-RELIEFS 

for a Pur- 
0se8, 2000 Styles' 
amphlet sent FREE 











FOR SALE. 


A part or entire interest in a High Standard, Pri- 
vate Day School for Boys. Centrally located in a 
large Southern City. No Competition. Fine Open- 


ing. Address, $94.9, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


MENEELY & 


MPA 
WEST TROY, N. a 


« BELLS, 

























By its powerful and concentrated 
food properties alone will perma- 


BOVININ 


nently relieve or mitigate the worst features of Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Consumption, Wasting of old age, Weakness from any 


cause, Brain fatigue, Dyspepsia, and all Intestinal troubles. Its 
wonderful blood-making qualities will insure perfect nutrition, in- 
creased appetite and better digestion. Use BOVININE in all 
conditions of acute or cbronic illness. 

PRESENT TO EVERY 


(REATANERICAN LADIES oe ase 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
enjo: of Daietese Tea send in =e atom. Ibs. Fine 
Wy On poceipt of f $2 and this “ad.” Bea: preminae sires 
orders and upwards. The most ‘aie bargains 
the next thirty days. China Tea Sets ets and te 
orders to ge our excellent New Cro 


a f 
COMPANY Fe Amer. Cotes oe English Breakfast, 


Japan I 1, Young ey. Gun Sun Cho and 
apan, Impera 

Mixed. Good mixed teas Ib. tat 

pouadn ef Seat Thirty y tb F 


THE GREAT AMRRIGAN TEA CO., P. “a Bes ath 1 & 38 Vesey SLL, 





CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 


A HANDSOME 








‘Teachers and their triends who contemplate at- 
| tending the meeting shouli communicate with 
| the nearest local ticket agent of the Chicago & 
| Northwestern railway as early as possible. He 
| will take pleasure in giving them all desired in- 
| Sevmnatoan and assistance in arranging fur the 
trip, and securmg sleeping car accommodations, 
} ete, etc, 
| June, July, and August. 
| The most charming sumwmer resorts, of 
| which there are over three hundred choice 
| locations, are to be found in Wisconsin, 
| Lowa, Minnesota, South Dakota, and the 
| peninsula of Michigan, along the lines of 
| the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail 
| way. Nearly all are located near lakes 
which have not been fished out. These 
resorts are easily reached by railway, and 
| range in variety from the “ full dress for 
; dinner” to the flannel-shirt costume for 
every meal. 


September and October. 

The finest shooting grounds in the 
Northwest are on and tributary to the 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway. The crop of prairie chick- 
ens will be meng | good this year; 
also ducks and geese. In Northern Wis- 
consin and the peninsula of Michigan 
splendid deer shooting is to be had. Full 
information turnished free. Address Geo, 
H. Heafford, general passenger agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 

IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Bagvave, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the — 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central Dep< 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at Te ‘and 

upwards per day European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 
Kestaurants supplied with the best, Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated reilroads to all Gepare You 
can live better tor less money atthe Grand Union 
Hotel than any other ftirst-ci«ss hotel ip the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


PISO'S ‘CURE FOR 


a] 


f THE, EST COU MEDSNE. 


CONSUMP TIC 








The Cure For 





Scrofula was once supposed to be the 
touch of royalty. To-day, many grateful 
people know that the “sovereign remedy” is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This powerful altera- 


tive extirpates “the evil’ by thoroughly 
eliminating all the strumous poison from the 
blood. Consumption, catarrh, and various 
other physical as well as mental maladies, 


have their origin in 


SCROFULA 


When hereditary, this disease manifests it- 


self in childhood by glandular swellings, 
running sores, swollen joints, and general 
feebleness of body. Administer Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla on appearance of the first symptoms. 

“My little a ri was troubled with a painfu 
scrofulous swelling under one of her arms, 
The physician wv ing unable to effect a cure, 
I gave her one bottle of 


Age r’s 


Sarsaparilla, and the swelling disappeared.” 
—W. F. Kennedy, MeFarland’s, Va 

“T was cured of scrofula by the use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.”"—J. C. Berry, Deerfield, Mo 

“1 was troubled with a sore hand for over 
two years Being assured the case was 
scrofula, 1 took six bottles of Ayer's 
Sarsaparill 
and was cured.” —H. Hinkins, Riverton, Net 
Prepared by De. 7. C. Aver & Co., Lowell, Mana, 
Bold by all Drucgiats l e Sl, #ix bottics, Fo. 


Cures others, will cure you 


Teachers Manual Series. 


A new series of short essays of lasting 
value on iive educational subjects 





No.1. J. G. Fitch's ** Art of Questioning." 

No. 2. } G. Fitch's “ Art of Securing Attention,” 

No.3. Arthur Sidgwick’s “On Stimulus in 
School.” 

No. 4. Charlotte M. Yonge's ‘* Practical Work 
in School.” 

No. 5. J. G. Fitch's '  Gmpsovement in the Art of 
Tesching. i/so a cours ty for Tea 
ers 7 rainir 

No. 6. J. H. C ladstone s ** Object Teaching.’ 


No, 7. Huntington s * Unconscious Tuition,’ 
No. 8. Hughes’ “‘ How to Keep Order.” 

No. 9. Quick's * How to Train the Memory.” 
No, 10. Hoffmann's “ Kindergarten Gifts.”’ 


No. 11. Butler's “Argument for Manual Train- 
ing. 

No. 12. Groff's ‘* School Hygiene,” 

No, 13. McMurry's ** How to Conduc. tn Reci- 
tation.” 


No. 14. Carter's *‘Artificial Stupidity in School.” 


2 These littie books contain from % to 6 pp. 
each, neatly bound in tasteful paper cover. Price 
15 cents each; to teachers, postpaid, 13 centa. Entire 
set (cut this out and send with order, only $1.50.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W STEWART 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


if your teeth are ne. ding attention. Reliable 
Work, Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and se.sitive teeth, a specialty 

Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL. 











HATCHER 





FURNACE. 


THE CELEBRATED 





LARGEST HEATING SURFACE 


Insuring the Greatest Amount of Heat 





for the Léast Amount of Coal. 





ANTI-CLINKER, 


by the trade generally. 


public buildings. 








Establisbed 1850. 


DURABLE, SELF-CLEANING, GAS-TIGHT, 


Specified by Sypetaens Architects and recommend- 


Used extensively in School houses, Churches and 


| THE THATCHER FURNACE Co. 


33 PECK SLIP. Cor. Front St. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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SUCCESSFUL anp POPULAR BOOKS 


Southworth & Goddard’s Grammars. 
Greenieaf’s Arithmetics, 

Brand’s Physiologies. 

Gilbert’s Spellers. 

The Students’ Series of English Classics. 
The Students’ Series of Latin Classics. 
Steele’s Economics, Psychology, Ethics, etc. 


Catalogue for 1891 sent on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


LESSONS IN NUMBER, 


By FRANCIS COGSWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 
Price, 25 Cents, 
Copy for exumination with reference to introduction mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


From Rev. ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 


EARLSWOOD Co1TAGE, REDHILL SURRY, January 21, 1891. 








My Dear Sir: 
Hearty thanks for * Lessons in Number.”’ I am very glad indeed that the difficult task of 
giving young chiidren right notions of numbers (a matter of great importance) is now so intelli- 
gently biought about. Very truly yours, 
FRANCIS COGSWELL, Esq. R. H. QUICK. 


PLEASE BEAK THEM IN MIND. 


THREE EXCELLENT TEXT-BOOKS. 
REED’S INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WORK. 


A Simple, Varied and Pleasing, but Methodical Series of Exercises in English, to precede the Study of 
Technical Grammar, 250 Pages. Linen, Exchange Price, 25 Cents ; Introduction Price, 40 Cents. 


’ 
KELLOGG & REED’S THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
A Brief History of its Grammatical Changes and its Vocabulary, with Exercises on Synonyms, Prefixes and 
Suffixes, Word-Analysis and Word-Building. A Text-Book for High Schools and Colleges. 176 Pages. 
Cloth, Introduction Price, 60 Cents, 


SHAW’S PHYSICS BY EXPERIMENT. 


An Elementary Text-Book in which the pupil is led to a knowledge of the Phenomena and Laws of 
Physics, by a Simple series of Experiments with inexpensive Apparatus, Copiously Illustrated. 320 
Pages. Cloth, Exchange Price, 60 Cents. Introduction Price, $1.00, 


ee Correspondence looking to the introduction of these books will be highly appreciated. 4 


RFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y. 








‘A beautiful and valuable volume.”’— 
Christian at Work. 





HOOHOOHHOOOHOHOOHOHOOO) . : 
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Our Common Biros 


AND How To KNOW THEM 
By JOHN B. GRANT. 


handy,’ 


‘and lucid.’’— 














RO 
0000000008000 0000 0) Newark” Advertiser. 





“With the fine illustrations, and the simple and comprehen- 
sive text there is no excuse for the lover of birds to remain 
in ignorance of all the information he needs. Mr. Grant has 
performed his task in a thorough and fascinating manner, and 
his book is not only useful but is delightful reading.’”’— 

Boston Sat, Eve. Gazette. 














Sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1.50 net. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 

H ll i h 
MAURY’S —new states and territories— UNIVERSITY 
. 8. , al, fina 
figures ; weaadiiion of states ; PUBLISHING 
‘ fifty principal cities ; all cities CO 
Geographies of over 8,000 in habitants. 7 

. |Send for supplementary census! §§ & 68 Duane St., 

sheet. | NEW YORK. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 
By Horace E. ScupDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Division into Periods; a Sug; ive Method; the insertion of Topical for Review; 
as well asa full set of Questions on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear aud Distinct Maps: Beautifu’ 


Iustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; o Low Price. A prominent teacher says « Ivir 
the best-equi| ke 


school-book ever issued in the United States.” 
PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS :& CO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 Astor PLACE, New YORK. 964 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AvB., CHIOAde 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR 


CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books wherever published, and 


promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
on application. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books 





POTTER’S ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. 
By MISS. ELIZA H. Mt¢RTON, Late Teacher of Geographical Science, Battle Creek College, Mich. ; 


Author of Potter’s New Klementary Geography. ete. 2 

This book Is just issued, and with Miss Morton’s wonderfully popular “NEW ELEMENTARY”, com- 
pletes the Series. These books are fresh, and full of new material, verifed and made practical by actual class 
work, aud are invested with a beauty and a charm heretofore unkuown ip Geographies. They are an inspira- 
tiou to both teacher and scholar. Sent post peidom reveipt of introduction price. Pupils’ Edition $1.25, 
Teachers’ Edition with teacher's notes (4 pp.,) $1.50. s 

Our complete Catalogue of grand, new educational publications furnished on application. Address 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 113 Market St.,PHILADELPHIA. 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER VACATION TOUR 
from New York, Brooktyn and Philadelphia, to 
Gettysburg, Pa., and the Mountain Resorts of Virginia, 


Through the Shenandoah Valley and the New South Cities of Basic and Shenandoah, 
COVERING A PERIOD OF FOUR DAYS, AND VISITING 


THE BATTLE-FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. THE CAVERNS OF LURAY. 
THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 
Under the management of the Personally-Conducted Tourist System of THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, to SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1891, inclusive. 


Rate for the round trip, covering all necessary expenses for the four days, including hotel accommodations, 
meals on route, carr@ges, guides, stage fare, and admission to the Caverns at Luray and to the Natural Bridge, 


aa 

— @25.00 

BUOKING OFFICES: Ticket office Pennsylvania Railroad Company at 849 Broadway, near 14th St. 94 
Broadway, 94d 1 Astor House, New York. 860 Fulton 8t., corner Clinton Avenue and Brooklyn Annex, foot 
of Fulton Steet, Brooklyn, Passenger Station. Pennsylvania Bailroad, Jersey City, N. J. 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, MJ. Trenton, N.J., and principal ticket offices Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For those desiring Tickets and a Choice of Rooms at Hotels, ap early oe is advised, as the part 

will of nexeselty be limited to 150 persons. The amount paid in advance, for tickets purchased but not — 

will be = y and promptly refunded, provided tickets are returned not later than one day prior to depar- 

ture of Jour. 





For Tickets, Itineraries, or detailed information regarding Tour call at any of the above-mentioned offices 
or adsress, 


TOURIST AGENT, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 849 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





J. R. WOOD, General Pass. Agent. GEO. W. BO Assistant Gen. Pass. Agent. 
East 14TH Stree, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


SAVE MONEY !! 


To Boards of kducation 
and Principals of 















Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. Senate 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com TO INTRODUCE 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. BARNES’ INE 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonomeiry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. n 

teor pone ~ ‘ or. Union System of Indust. 


We willsend you ez- 
press or freight paid 
and guaranteed to be 
satisfactory: 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. JET BLACK INK 





Mention this paper OR 
12 QTS. BARNES 
WRITING FLUID. 
Nickel Plated Ink- 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 


393 Pearl St., New York. — 


$5 MONTHLY for our lots, pays annually 20 to BARN ES’ M’F’G. CO., 


(oor cene. ES add Tacoma Investment | 751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


stand with two 
handsome flint 
glass wells with 
covers,—all for 
$5.00. Worth 
$12.00, 


Mention ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. 








KINDERGARTEN ‘sons’ | ssxszvi 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT, WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


sole AG tor, Ibth' & Ohestant su:t National Crayon Co., Philadelphis. 
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